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[PUBLIC LUBRARY] 
APR18 1950 
DETROIT 





SUMMIT 


HYDROFLUORIC ACID AND FLUORIDES. HYDROFLUOSILICIC ACID AND SILICO- 


FLUORIDES. LIVER OF SULPHUR. 


PREPARED PLATING SALTS for’ Brass, 
CYANIDES of Cadmium, Copper, Gold, Cadmium, Chromium, Copper, Nickel, Silver, 
: 7 =. Tin, Zinc, etc. 
Nickel, P. i » Sod » Silver, Zinc. 
COPPER SALTS. 
Carbonate, Chloride, Nitrate, etc. 


FLUOBORIC ACID AND FLUOBORATES. 








KEL AND ZINC COMPOUNDS. 


. Ph 8 
AMDEN STREET, Central 8553" (6 lines) 
IRMINGHAM » Be Crctstdneth, Seraiaen 
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BROTHERTON & COMPANY LTD. LEEDS 


YORKSHIRE ENGLAND 


Telephone: . Telegrams: _ 
LEEGOS 29832) ; BROTHERTON. LEEDS 
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BROTHERHOOD 


Air Gas and Refrigerating 
compressors 


For the manufacture of 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILISERS ana other CHEMICALS 








Also STEAM TURBINES 

Steam and Diesel Engines 

GENERATING SETS 
Literature describing Brotherhood 
Products available on request 
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A 
TRADE MARK 

B 
SECTIONAL CASCADE COOLERS 
: 
This cooler is made of four standard parts, 

in any of five pipe sizes—viz., 1”, 14”, 2”, 
3” and 4”. Prefabricated sections carried fe 
in stock for simple assembly to meet ’ 
capacity requirements. Nine foot long c 
single pipe sections are stacked to form a c 
series flow vertical bank. Approximately Cc 
120 sq. ft. external surface area is available E 
in all five sizes for 6 ft. high cooler. . 
F 
CONSULT— ‘ 
BRITISH ACHESON ELECTRODES trp ||| : 
. GRANGE MILL LANE, WINCOBANK, SHEFFIELD t 
+ 


Telephone : Rotherham 4836 (3 lines) Telegrams : Electrodes, Sheffield. & 














PLEASE SUBMIT YOUR ENQUIRIES & PROBLEMS TO — 


NEW METALS & CHEMICALS LTD 


16, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W.C2 


Phone Whitehall! 0573 (5 lines) Grams Newmet, Phone, London Cables —Newmet. London 


WAREHOUSE: CRAVEN HOUSE, CRAVEN STREET, W.C.2 
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THIs material consists of finely divided particles and should 
not be confused with ground Pyrolusite. It is most suitable 
for use in the manufacture of 


BATTERIES, CERAMICS, DYESTUFFS, and PAINTS 









Enquiries welcomed by the Wholesale and Export Dept. 


BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY LIMITED, Nottingham, England. Tel: Nottingham 45501 
London Sales Office: 71 Fleet Street, London EC4. Tel: Central o111 
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THE KESTNER T.V. DRIER 


RECENTLY DEVELOPED ESPECIALLY FOR 
DRYING FILTER PRESS CAKES AND 
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SEMI-SOLIDS 


Several years of research and development 
work in our plant laboratories, combined with 
extensive operational experience, enables us to 
offer the Kestner T.V. Drier as the most 


Chalk, China Clay, Stearates, 


satisfactory plant for handling damp materials 
and semi-solids. . 

Outstandingly successful results are being 
obtained in drying filter cakes, centrifuged 
materials and deposited sediments such as :— 


Boracic Acid, Coal 


Dust, Sand, Bicarbonate, certain Synthetic Resins, etc. 


The process is based on fundamentally simple thermogravic and aerodynamic principles. 


OUTSTANDING 


|. SIMPLICITY. The only mov- 
ing parts are feeder and fans. 
The only controls are the supply 
of steam or fuel to the heater, 
and regulation of the rate of 


ADVANTAGES 


2. EFFICIENCY. The thermal 
efficiency is extremely high—no 
other drying system can show 
better results. 

3. COMPACTNESS. The plant 





feed. takes up very little space. 


Please write for Leaflet No. 265. 


KESTNER’S 


Chemical Engineers, 5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| | 
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Starbright Filtrates 


—— 
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‘ 


In one mechanical operation 
the Metafilter filters out 
every trace of solid matter. 
Cleaning by reversal is equally 
simple — no filter cloths to 
clean —no expensive filter 
pads to replace. 

sound engineering job in 
stainless steel — monel metal 
— copper or steel. 












MOLELAL Ab bf 








Sizes from 10 gallons 
to 10,000 gallons per hour. 
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THE METAFILTRATION COMPANY LIMITED, BELGRAVE ROAD, 


GRAMS: \\ 
METAFILTER, HOUNSLOW 


we 


HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX 
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Zirconium Carbonate 
Zirconium Sulphate 
Zirconium Stearate 
Zirconyl Acetate 
Zirconyl Nitrate 


Potassium Zirconium 


Fluoride 
Sodium Zirconium 
Sulphate 
~ Zircon Sand, granular 
and flour 


F. W. BERK & Co., Ltd. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Phone: Chancery CQMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 1-19, NEW 
OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 


Also at 81, FOUNTAIN STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
Works: Abbey Mills Chemical Works, Stratford, E.15, 
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HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
ANHYDROUS AND SOLUTIONS ALL STRENGTHS 
ALSO PURE REDISTILLED 40% w/w 











FLUORIDES, Neutral SILICOFLUORIDES 
Sodium, Magnesium, Barium, Magnesium, Zinc, Ammonium, 
Potassium, Lead, Zinc, Ammonium, Barium, Potassium, Lead, 
Aluminium Lithium, Chromium. Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 


BiFluorides (Acid) 


Ammonium Sodium, Potassium. 











a : BOROFLUORIDES 
Double Fluorides (Cryolites) Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, 
Sodium HexafluoAluminate Lead, Copper, Zinc, Cadmium, 
Potassium HexafluoAluminate Fluoboric Acid Solution. 


OTHER FLUORIDES TO SPECIFICATIONS. 
Glass Etching Acids 
Ammonia White Acid and VITROGRAPHINE. 


JAMES WILKINSON & SON, LTD. 


TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 9 
"Phone 41208/9 ‘Grams “CHEMICALS” Sheffield 





























M. « W. GRAZEBROOK L” (5; 


ENGINEERS and IRONFOUNDERS 








Telephone DUDLEY 
DUDLEY WORGS. 
2431 talent 08 
Pressure 

Fabricated Plant Vessels, Stills, 
in Mild and Tanks, etc. 

Stainless Steel Homogeneous 
for Chemical and Lead Lining 





Allied Trades 
to ~ 
Clients’ Designs 


Max. Machining 
Capacity 
20ft. dia. 
Flash Butt Welding 
of STEEL RINGS, etc. 





All Sections—Max: Area 8 sq. ins. 
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Ebullition 
unit 





Glass improves 
Industrial Production 


Glass assures you of greater purity, mechanically strong, compact and 
cleanliness and simplicity of control. It robust. They give you advantages in 
eliminates the dangers of corrosion and production that have not hitherto been 
puts manufacturing plant on all fours with available to manufacturers. Quickfit 
the laboratory. Glass units are inter- technical staff will gladly assist in the 
changeable, easily dismantled and design and erection of what you require. 
cleaned. They are light in weight, Inquiry entails no obligation. 


Write for our illustrated catalogue. 
** Industrial Plant in Glass *’ 


QUICKFIT & QUARTZ LTD. 


Interchangeable Laboratory Glassware 
Industria! Plant in Glass 
Head Office: |, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.|I. Tel: Regent 8/7! 
** Quickfit’’ Works, Stone, Staffs. Tel: Stone 48/ 
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EVANS ADLARD & CO. LTD.WINCHCOMBE- ad 














Tins for all Trades Home & Export 
hs 





; NECK, PLUGS and CAPSULES 
CAPSULING MACHINE Peon ot of mpd ties enn 
holding liqu ids. 
SPECIALISTS, in _PRESS FITTINGS ifer all types of Cans and Drums 
Adm ty, Mini of Su upp ply, Je dia Office 





er cana te he 


ie ae iaeene a Co 


_ = 
Est. 1809 
ieamnais "382,380 


208-214 YORK RD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W.I1! 
Grams: CALORIGEN, BATT, LONDON. Tel: Battersea 7008 
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‘ALKATHENE’ 


chemical 


plant 


IMPERIAL 


7. 


h 
f 
| 
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' 
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In the chemical industry ‘Alkathene’ is being 
increasingly used for applications involving 
contact with highly corrosive liquids. This 
electrolysis vessel, 6” x 24”, made by Rediweld 
Ltd., is typical of the growing number of 
specialised applications for which ‘Alkathene’ 
has been found ideal. 


‘Alkathene’ is the registered trade name of polythene manufactured by 


T.C.1. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


LONDON, S.W.1. 








P.395 
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DIAMOND JUBILEl 


INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS 
ANILINE DYES 
FAST BASES FOR ICE COLOURS 


Benzol, Nitrobenzol, Binitrobenzol, Nitronaphthalene, Binitronaphthalene, Xylol, 
Nitroxylol, Binitroxyiol, Xylidine, Toluol.Ortho and Para Nitrotoluol, Binitrotoluol 
(All Grades), Para Nitro Ortho Toluidine Meta Nitro Para Toluidine 
ORTHO TOLUIDINE PARA TOLUIDINE 
Extensive Range of Oil Colours, Acid Colours, Basic Colours, Direct Colours, 
Pigment Colours, Azoic Colours for Wool, also Colours suitable for all Trades 

META TOLUYLENE DIAMINE META PHENYLENE DIAMINE 


JOHN W. LEITCH, & CO., LTD. 


releprone: MILNSBRIDGE CHEMICAL WORKS  retcgrams: 
189-190 MILNSBRIDGE Hi U D D a R Ss & | E L D LEITCH, MILNSBRIDGE 


CANADA 





INDIA SCOTLAND Ca. Rese. 
Khatau Valabhdas & Co. Kirkpatrick & Lauder Ltd., shee Hit weston hes.. 
Vadgadi, Bombay. 180, Hope St., Glasgow, C.2. N.D.G. Montreal 28, Quebec. 





60 YEARS OF TRUSTED SERVICE 
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WOVEN WIRE 


FILTER CLOTHS 


(HOLLANDER WOVEN) 
have the estimable qualities of high 
mechanical strength and extreme fine- 
ness of texture. They are made in 
MONEL METAL, PHOSPHOR | BRONZE, 


STAINLESS STEEL | a 
and other commercial metals. 


EX-STOCK DELIVERY 


TTT 
WN 
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*788 Please address your enquiries and requests for samples to Dept. A.C.| 


N. GREENING & SONS LTD., WARRINGTON, LANCS. 
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Heat Exchangers 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN CARBON HEAT EXCHANGERS 
FOR HIGHLY CORROSIVE CONDITIONS 
The Powell Duffryn Cubic Heat Exchanger is a highly 


compact and robust design based on a * Delanium ” carbon 
block with two series of holes at right angles to each other. 
This new design eliminates floating headers or sliding 
glands and overcomes the problems of brittleness associated 
with previous forms of Carbon Tube Heat Exchangers. 


POWELL DUFFRYN CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 


CHEMICAL CARBONS DIVISION, 
SPRINGFIELD ROAD, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


» 
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MAY 6.19 
CASTLE BROMWICH 
BIRMINGHAM 


EXPLODED VIEW 
STAND No.Dl0 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





LEVER LOCKING 
DETACHABLE HEAD 
DRUMS 





40/44 Gallon Capacity 
measuring 34}” x 223” 





Limited stocks 





GEO.W. ORR & Co. Ltd. 
8 COUSTONHOLM ROAD, 
GLASGOW, S.3. 


Telephone : 
Langside, 1777. 


Telegrams: 
Containers, Glasgow. 





























If it’s— 
ENGINEERING 
SUPPLIES 


chance 
en with 
W.«C. TIPPLE 


Phone: ALBert Dock 31/1. 


W.& C. TIPPLE, Li@, 
HALLSVILLE RD., LONDON, E.16 
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A Synthetic Resin oa iy aa 
Plant, working 
capacity 50 gallons 





Acid-resisting Glasslined 
CHEMICAL PLANT 


The production of absolutely pure 
products has created a wide spread de- 
mand for cast iron Chemical Plant of 
the highest standard of quality. The 
design and workmanship embodied in 
Cannon productions are the result of 
well over 100 years’ experience in 
this particular field, and satisfy the most 
exacting requirements of all branches of 
the Chemical Industry. 





CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD., 
BILSTON - STAFFS 
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CHEMAPOLD uv. 


COMPANY FOR THE IMPORT AND EXPORT OF 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS AND RAW MATERIALS 








Prague II, Panska 9 
Czechoslovakia 


Cable : 
Chemapol Praha 





EXPORTS OF CZECHOSLOVAK : 





a i and Sodium Bicarb te Lacquers and Enamels 
Charcoal (Hardwood and Medicinal) Bleaching Earth 
Citric Acid and Citrates Textile Auxiliary Products 
Formic Acid Potash Chrome Alum 
Lactic Acid Ultramarine Blue 
Cresylic Acid Rongalite 
Pure Naphthalene Cosmetics and Candles 
Crude Montan Wax Pharmaceuticals 
Lithopone Saccharine 


AND. A WIDE RANGE OF OTHER CHEMICALS 





Represented in the United Kingdom by 


CHEMICAL COMMODITIES LIMITED 
35, PONT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1I 
Telephone: SLOane 0674/5 Cables: Centrochem, London. 





wn me a 























WEARS EOP RUSNCE 


Dy 


IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF 
FORCED DRAUGHT 
FURNACES FOR 
CHEMICAL WORKS 
STEAM BOILERS AND 
STILLS 





Burning Fuels of any 
type and size 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AND WILTON’S PATENT 
FURNACE COMPANY LIMITED. HORSHAM, SUSSEX. 
Northern Office and Fuel Engineer 


T. G. Fegan, Cannonfield, 'Ph -#H 
Hathersage, Nr. Sheffield. ‘Grams: eonume” 


‘Phone: Hathersage 333 
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B.D.H. fine chemicals 


for industry 


SEMICARBAZIDE 
HYDROCHLORIDE B.D.H. 


A pure chemical available in quantity 
for industrial use in isolating and 
purifying aldehydes and ketones. 








Prices and samples on request 


THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
POOLE DORSET 


r hone: le 96 Telegrams: Tetrad ios 
SCH/LC/1 elephone: Poole 96: elegrams: Tetradome Poole 


VATS- 


AND WOODEN TANKS 


-CARTY 


Good timber is scarce, but Carty’s can still supply vessels for 
most chemical purposes in timber up to pre-war standard of 
quality and seasoning. 


CARTY & SON, LTD., Harders Road, London, S.E.15 


Telephone: NEW CROSS 1826 
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Chemical Age 


The Weekly Journal of Chemical Engineering and Industrial Chemistry 





BOUVERIE HOUSE 154 FLEET STREET LONDON E.C.4 
Telegrams: ALLANGAS FLEET LONDON »° Telephone: CENTRAL 3212 (20lines) 





Volume LXII 
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Number 1604 





Keeping the Records of Chemistry 


HE Chemical Society last week 

mustered in strength in Edinburgh, 
where the venerable forebear of all 
the chemical organisations celebrated 
its 109th birthday amid surroundings 
which witnessed some of the earliest 
approaches to organised study of 
chemical subjects. The activities of 
James IV and his alchemist collabora- 
tors long ago set a seal on the region, 
and it still has a congenial air for those 
devoted to scientific inquiry. That 
it shares with Glasgow, where concur- 
rently the Royal Institute of Chemis- 
try was renewing acquaintance with 
the work and views of its northern 
members and the university. 

Not the least important of the 
results of the Chemical Society’s meet- 
ings has been the underlining of the 
debt which present-day chemistry 
owes to this moderately endowed asso- 
ciation (in the financial sense) of more 
than 8000 chemists for having fostered 
the presentation of new knowledge of 
chemistry and made permanent and 
authoritative records for alk who come 
after. The ‘‘Chem Soc”’ provides, 
without doubt, the best example there 
is today of disinterested service to 
chemistry, divorced even from such 
respectable incentives as the prestige 
belonging to those who turn chemical 
knowledge into industrial advance- 


491 


ment or bestow the professional quali- 
fications. It cares for none of these 
things and its apparent remoteness 
from matters which more quickly 
produce tangible results leads to for- 
getfulness of the fact that without its 
full and impartial publication some of 
the chemical knowledge on which new 
industries are founded would lie sterile 
in the minds which uncovered it. 
The Journal of the Chemical Society, 
one of the principal means by which 
significant advances in pure chemistry 
are given permanent’ record, has 
undertaken since the war to mitigate 
one of the handicaps from which enter- 
prise in chemical research has almost 
always suffered, the difficulty of get- 
ting the results published in full before 
time and events have stripped them 
of topical interest. Most chemists are 
human enough to prefer the chance of 
immediate recognition to the uncertain 
prospect of a future niche in some 
pantheon of chemists, which belated 
publication may still win for them. 
At the end of the war, scientific pub- 
lishing, like a lot of other peaceful 
activities, was disorganised and over- 
shadowed by six years’ arrears. It 
was then not uncommon for a paper 
to wait a year—or  longer—before 
being made fully available, in print, 
to all who might profit by it or further 
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its theme. Frustration of that kind 
has, of course, been relieved on a 
number of occasions by the condensed 
reproduction made in this journal and 
its contemporaries. That, however, 
has not generally disposed of the need 
for the fuller treatment usually offered 
by the Journal. It is now being noted 
with satisfaction that the Chemical 
Society is able to give fairly full 
reproduction of significant papers three 
to five months after their presentation. 

Reducing the familiar time-lag has 
required an editing and printing pro- 
gramme larger than had ever been 
attempted. It was not only that the 
wartime arrears had to be disposed of; 
the welcome fecundity of individuals 
and research departments has also 
provided a phenomenally large flow of 
new material and the danger that 
some contribution of fundamental 
importance might pass unnoticed has 


been proportionately increased. The 
Chemical Society’s response to that 
situation has been ungrudging. The 
Journal in 1949 was nearly doubled 


in size, producing a total of 3900 pages, 
the great majority of which were to 
record original research. 

The fact that a proportion of this 
work may have no obvious bearing 
upon the main stream of chemical 


industry at the moment is no 
indication of what may be its worth 
to industries of the future. 
that it is preserved, the 
Society has overspent its normal pub- 
lishing reserves by a sum believed to 
be in the region of £9000. That is 
not a particularly large amount, seen 
in relation to the large increase since 
the war of the cost of printing and 
publishing. As a supplementary charge 
on the society’s finances, however, it 
is formidable and justifies the presi- 
dent’s current appeal for increased 
help from chemical industries. 

A reliable estimate recently pointed 
to the fact that United Kingdom 
chemical industries are spending on 
research more even than their counter- 
parts in the U.S.A., in proportion to 
the total funds employed by the British 
and American industries. I.C.5., Ltd., 
alone devoted £3 million to research 
in 1948. If all such programmes of 
chemical research were to set aside for 
the benefit of the Chemical Society 
10s. of every £100 earmarked for their 
own use, all reasonable expenditure 
by the society’s publishing section 
would be generously provided for. 
Such a voluntary levy might in the 
long run prove as good an investment 
as any item in the research account. 
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Notes and Comments 


Chemists in Scotland 

HE debt chemistry owes to a 

succession of great figures in the 
recent and remote history of Scottish 
teaching and discovery was liberally 
acknowledged in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh in the latter half of last week. 
In Glasgow the tributes were by 
speakers at the several functions asso- 
ciated with the annual meeting of the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry, and in 
Edinburgh on Thursday and Friday 
leaders and distinguished workers in 
chemistry and physics provided at the 
109th anniversary dinner of the Chemi- 
cal Society what was, in effect, a 
symposium concerned with the great 
figures and historic events which have 
enriched present-day science and tech- 
nology. As evidence that the un- 
doubted triumphs wrought by Scot- 
tish workers were not unaccompanied 
by some setbacks, Sir Edward Apple- 
ton recalled to members of the Chemi- 
cal Society that one of the early papers 
published by the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, describing ‘‘ the conver- 
sion of carbon into silicon,’’ was plain 


v 4 
nonsense. The profound influence 
exercised by one outstanding Scot, 
G. G. Henderson, in broadening the 


basis of chemical education, especially 
in its relationship with industry, was 
emphasised by Dr. W. M. Cumming 


in the second G. G. Henderson 
Memorial Lecture to the RIC at the 
University of Glasgow. Henderson, 


who devoted 45 years to the Royal 
Technical College and the university, 
was shown to have been one of the 
decisive influences in making clear the 
interdependence of pure and applied 
chemistry. Henderson’s first paper 
on instruction in chemical engineering 
predated by several years the first 
recognised text book on that subject. 


Library of Technology 


ENDERSON’S uniquely integrated 
conception of chemical education 
continues to confer great benefits on 
industrial chemistry, as _ well as 


B 


shaping the course of tuition at the 
university, where every student of 
applied chemistry spends three months 
studying industrial processes. The 
great practical value of that is vouched 
for by Dr. Cumming, whose career and 
philosophy exhibit a close affinity with 
those of his brilliant predecessor. An 
instance of his deep concern with prac- 
tical needs was his plea for the provi- 
sion of a first-class library of chemical 
technology. There was, he _ pointed 
out, not one in the length and breadth 
of Scotland, and he proferred the sug- 
gestion, which is not likely to be 
lightly dismissed, that the provision 
of comprehensive and _ authoritative 
literature, including material on rele- 
vant patents, should be a service pro- 
vided by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 


Points of View 


HE treatment in the general Press 

of the chemistry proceedings in 
Edinburgh was in one regard a 
reminder of the kind of difficulty to 
which chemists had better reconcile 
themselves when they attempt to 
present in public a balanced account 
of what the laboratories have done or 
seek to do. hus a jocular refer- 
ence by Sir Ian Heilbron, during the 
civic luncheon given in honour of the 
Chemical Society, to the fact that Sir 
Wallace Akers, the I.C.1. research 
director, was wearing a suit of which 
50 per cent of the fibre came from 


‘*the much maligned groundnut ” 
(Ardil) was elevated by _ several 
Scottish national papers almost to 


headline status. To cap the totally 
unpremeditated celebrity conferred on 
‘‘sroundnut tailoring,’’ three stanzas 


were provided by “‘ Lucio,’”’ the Man- 
chester Guardian’s witty commen- 
tator in verse on current events. 


**Lucio’s”’ final tribute to this de- 

partment of applied chemistry was 

this :— 

“* So here’s to the day when they dig out 
New suitings on which we shall pounce, 
And man in his jubilant rig-out 
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Will proudly and firmly announce : 
‘My attire in one sense may be cheapish, 
But you cannot complain of the cut— 
Though 50 per cent of me’s sheepish, 

I’m 50 per cent of a nut!’” | 


Opportunities in Israel 


HE recent release to the new 

State of Israel of sterling totalling 
nearly £14 million has more important 
implications than the bare fact appears 
generally to have conveyed. Not only 
does it mark the turning point in what 
has hitherto been a far from happy 
relationship, but it calls attention to 
a circumstance about which _ there 
should be no mixed feelings. That is 
the need to emulate what U.S. expor- 
ters, and particularly engineers, have 
been doing for a long time, by helping 
to supply the urgent needs of the sub- 
stantially new market, among which 


chemical engineering products are 
prominent. The possibility that this 
may invigorate competition with 


United Kingdom chemical industries 
need not be considered, because any 
need British engineers fail to supply 
the Americans certainly will. U.S. 
industries have not confined them- 
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selves to a simple export programme. 
They are sending tools, plant and 
technicians and_ occasionally con- 
tracting for finishing processes to be 
carried out for them in Israel. They 
are, of course, sending capital too, to 
support such projects as the emigrant 
Philco plant which is to make 6000 
refrigerators a year in Tel Aviv, pro- 
grammed to operate this month, and 
the Ford truck assembly plant at 
Haifa. The new growth is, fortunately, 
not entirely of American inspiration; 
one of the principal new sources of 
electric motors—up to 25 h.p.—will 
manufacture under a British licence. 
The certainty that the £6.44 million 
which the United Kingdom exported 
to Israel in 10 months last year is not 
the best that can be done is suggested 
by the new sterling credit—even 
though nearly half of that will be 
required to replace the oil supplies no 
longer provided by the Haifa refinery. 
American-made goods are already 
being grouped in exhibitions in Tel 
Aviv, and contracts to assemble and 
finish are being readily accepted by 
Israel industrial groups. 








Electrodepositors’ Symbolic Badge of Office 


| Ree a reg by Mr. Reginald H. Hill, 
and first presented this year at the 
investiture of Mr. A. W. Wallbank, the 
presidential badge of the Electrodeposi- 
tors’ Technical Society is constructed of 
hall-marked sterling silver. 


The pierced outer rim is rhodium plated 
and the central motive shows a test tube 
in green enamel and rhodium plate, sym- 
bolising the society’s concern with chemis- 
try and, in particular, with the green 
nickel solution. Two lightning flashes 
depict the connection with electrical know- 
ledge. 

The flashes and initials are in bright gilt 
and appear in sharp relief against a con- 
cave back plate finished in frosted gilt. 

The title ‘‘ President ’’ is picked out in 
green enamel on a gilt scroll and the name 
of the society is in pierced work, brightly 
gilded. 

The whole badge is suspended from a 
green ribbon by a gilt fluted loop. 
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BRITISH, CHEMICAL PLANT 


Manufacturers’ Association’s Active Year 


YEAR of considerable activity reflect- 

ing the vitality of the association was 
recorded in the report of the executive 
committee for 1949 presented at th: annual 
general meeting of the British Chemical 
Plant Manufacturers’ Association held in 
London last week. 

Membership had increased from 101 to 
141 concerns, a satisfactory conclusion to 
a campaign which had been launched at 
the beginning of the year by the publica- 
tion of a booklet entitled “ The Story of 
the British Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ 
Association,’’ which set out its scope, 
activities and service to members. 

The association has always been aware of 
its value as a meeting ground for those 
concerned with the design, manufacture 
and suvply of chemical plant and, so that 
such discussions might take place on a 
broader basis, provision was made in the 
articles of association for a class of asso- 
ciate membership to include concerns 
which are specialist suppliers to the chemi- 
eal plant industry. 


Associate Membership 


Since the last annual general meeting 
seventeen such concerns have been elected 
associate members and represent such im- 
portant elements of chemical plant as 
special materials of construction, pumps, 
valves, instruments, thermal insulation 
and packing and jointing. 

In considering membership policy, the 
report emuhasised that the association 
must always be founded on chemical engi- 
neering and that it attached less impor- 
tance to numerical strength than to its 
eventual inclusion of the whole of the true 
chemical plant industry. 

Although some controls had been 
removed and the problem of raw materials 
had improved, the need had continued for 
close consultation with the Government, 
and relations had remained harmonious. 

With the liberalisation of European 
trade, schedules had been published of 
equipment which could be imported into 
the United Kingdom without licence. Gas 
and chemical plant was included in the 
list which became operative on January 5, 
1950. 

It was too early yet to state how com- 
petition resulting from this might affect 
members of the BCPMA, but it had to be 
remembered that all equipment imported 
under Open General Licence must carry 


appropriate import duty if similar equip 
ment was available from U.K. sources. 

Steel supplies had improved, but 
economy was still necessary and_ the 
Cabinet sub-committee had expressed its 
appreciation of the efforts made by the 
chemical plant industry. 

The diverse range of specialist interests 
of members had presented a number of 
problems in connection with sending a 
chemical plant team to the U.S.A. to study 
American methods. The association was, 
however, keeping in touch with the U.K. 
section of the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity and the whole question would 
be reviewed early in 1950. 

Standardisation has taken on an in- 
creased significance during the year, when 
so much attention had been focused on 
efficiency in production. Two reports had 
been published, the Lemon Committee’s 
for ‘‘ Standardisation of Engineering Pro- 
ducts’ and the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity’s ‘‘ Simplification.’’ These 
were now receiving the attention of the 
executive committee. 

During the year, the Board of. Trade con- 
ducted a written inquiry to ascertain 
industry’s views on the organisation and 
activities of the British Standards Institu- 
tion. The Board’s questionnaire was 
given detailed consideration by _ the 
BCPMA representatives on the BSI Chemi- 
cal Engineering Industry Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. Arthur 
Reavell, and a reply was sent from the 
association. 


Pressure Vessels 


In November the British Standards 
Institution published a provisional code 
entitled ‘‘ Fusion-Welded Pressure Vessels 
for use in the Chemical and Allied Indus- 
tries.’”’ The publication of this code is the 
result of a number of vears of careful study 
by a committee on which the BCPMA was 
particularly active and it represents a step 
forward of fundamental importance to the 
chemical plant industry. 

A Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research committee was formed in 
April under the chairmanship of Mr. 
H. W. C. Cremer “‘ to review the needs for 
research in chemical engineering and the 
extent to which they can be met by exist- 
ing facilities.”’ 

To enable the association to make a con- 
structive contribution to the deliberations 
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of the Cremer Committee, a research com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the whole 
question of research as it effects the chemi- 
cal plant industry and to assemble and 
correlate the information from members. 
It emerged that in a number of chemical 
engineering fields important to the chemi- 
cal plant industry there is need for 
ssnnana and a comprehensive list of classi- 
fied problems was submitted to the DSIR 
for the consideration of the Cremer Com- 
mittee, 

An education committee was appointed 
to place the views of the association before 
ithe chemical engineering sub-committee 
of Lord Hankey’s technical personnel 
committee of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. Following this a ques- 
tionnaire was addressed to all members to 
ascertain the number of people now em 
ployed as chemical engineers in the indus- 
try and the total requirements in four 
years’ time. 

Arrangements had been made to hold 
discussion early this year on the ‘ pia 
tion and Training of Chemical Engineers.’ 

During the year the association devoted 
more time and energy than ever before to 
the promotion of exports to the dollar 
areas. It has not yet been possible to 
assess the full implication of the devalua- 
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tion of sterling. Much will depend upon 
the extent to which costs finally increase; 
it is, however, unlikely that chemical plant 
costs will rise as much as those of goods 
that have a high dollar import content and 
the industry should therefore be in a sub- 
stantially better position than hitherto to 
export to hard currency countries. But all 
ihe sacrifices that are entailed by this 
devaluation will be in vain unless every 
section of British industry redoubles its 
efforts to increase exports to North Ameri 
can and other hard currency countries. 

Although the chemical plant indusiry’s 
total exports cannot be assessed accurately 
from published statistics, the following 
figures | for exports of ‘‘ Gas and Chemical 
Plant ’’ taken from the Trade and Naviga- 
tion Returns are of interest as giving some 
indication of the growth of the industry’s 
contribution to the export drive :—1947: 
£0.99 million; 1948: £2.19 million; 1949: 
£3.67 million. 

The position regarding the holding of 
a chemical and chemical plant exhibition 
during the next two years as foreshadowed 
in the 1948 report has not vet been clari 
fied. This important question will, how- 
ever, be receiving the close attention of 
the executive committee during the coming 
year. 





The 


HE spirit of industrial collaboration 
which prevailed between the British 
Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and Government departments, the 
Federation of British Industries and the 
various other bodies and trade organisa- 
tions with whom they had contact, was 
referred to appreciatively by Mr. A. G. 
Grant, the association’s chairman, at the 
annual luncheon in London last week, 
in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Guests.”’ 
He gave a warm welcome to the repre- 
sentatives of the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers, because it was 
their members who gave them orders, and 
he could not let the occasion pass without 
expressing their great admiration of the 
ABCM’s ‘‘ Report on the Chemical Indus- 
try,’’ recently published. ‘In its clarity of 
writing, its objec tivity, and in the feeling 
of excitement it engendered in the reader, 
that report was monumental.’”’ He asked 


the association to accevt their congratula- 
tions on so fine a piece of work. 

There was one group of guests they were 
particularly glad to welcome, and that was 
the representatives of the Technical Press. 
To know the Technical Press of other 


BCPMA Luncheon 


countries was to hold our own in admira- 
tion. “‘ We often criticise them,’’ said Mr. 
Grant, “‘ but we sincerely value their high 
standards of writing and editorship, and 
the disciplined good taste which are 
apparent in their pages. I know all will 
support me in a word of thanks and 
appreciation, and also in a reminder to 
them that they can—with their objective 
view of our work and industry—do much to 
help and guide us, not least in those mat- 
ters of direction and planning which 
appear more clearly to those who are of our 
industry but outside it.’’ 

Mr. Grant referred in feeling terms to the 
regretted death some three months ago, of 
Mr. Norman Neville, which took away from 
them not only an ‘able director, but one 
in whose mind lay much imaginative 
thought as to their forward action. 

In looking ahead, Mr. Grant said he saw 
very clearly the port that they must sail 
into. It was the greatest possible pros- 
perity deriving from the greatest possible 
productive success of every one of their 
member firms. And so their port would 
be reached by the association in _ all 
its works giving service for, and in the best 
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interest of, its members. Their every 
action must strengthen each chemical plant 
builder so that in the best sense of private 
enterprise he could make his maximum 
contribution to home and export pro- 
grammes. They must defend him against 
those interferences, political and otherwise, 
that made private enterprise so hard. 
They must take every opportunity with 
Government and industry to enlarge and 
free his sphere of activity, and to provide 
a framework which was at once a guide 
and a stimulus. 

Their problems all really centred now on 
the one big national dilemma, and that 
was how, over the years, they were to sell 
abroad enough goods and manufactures to 
buy all that this country of 53 million 
people wanted. That problem must 
induce the Government, whatever party 
was in power, to hold a concern for the 
efficiency and productivity of industry, 
and particularly of an industry such as 
theirs. Such a concern was necessary and 
sane, but unfortunately it might, through 
dogma and ignorance, express itself in a 
desire to ‘“‘ manage ’? them—by ownership 
or by curiously termed ‘“ development 
councils.” 


Reconstruction Programme 
It seemed to him that their industry had 
a most encouraging prospect of work 


ahead. He referred primarily to the part 
they hoped to play in the continuing 


chemical industry reconstruction pro- 
gramme, but also to the extensive pro- 
grammes of the gas, by-product, and 


petroleum industries, which included much 
plant of the chemical engineering type. 
He would like to remind those industries 
he had mentioned how important BCPMA 
members, the designers and builders of 
plant, were to them. Also, if they were 
to be available and prepared to supply 
major schemes and difficult plant on 
infrequent occasions, they must be able 
to depend on a steady stream at all times 
of ordinary bread-and-butter orders. In 
other words, the service they could render 
depended on their being healthy and 
prosperous and always able to experiment 
and develop. 

Sir Robert Sinclair, president of the 
Federation of British Industries, respond- 
ing to the toast, voiced the widespread 
sorrow throughout the FRI membership 
at the death of Mr. Norman Neville, who 
had made so great a contribution to the 
work of the British Chemicai Plant Manu- 
facturers’ Association and, he might most 
justifiably add, did great service to the 
cause of organised industry generally. 

On behalf of the FBI, Sir Robert Sinclair 
expressed their best wishes to Dr. Hoblyn, 
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through whom, he had no doubt, the 
traditions which Mr. Norman Neville 
founded would be worthily carried on. In 
the country’s national economy much had 
been achieved in the way of restoration 
of physical damage caused by the war, and 
industry had given convincing proof of its 
enterprise and imagination and technical 
skill in the field of research and develop- 
ment, and also of a capacity to restore 
production. 


Increased Production 


Considering the handicaps under which 
industry had laboured in the last four 
years, the increase in total volume of 
production was by no means discreditable, 
and although actual achievement was not 
so clear, there was evidence of a rising 
trend in productivity, said Sir Robert 
Sinclair. Moreover, when they saw that 
their exports, visible and invisible, had 
come, as they did in ‘the last year, to 
within something like 5 per cent of 
balancing imports and overseas expendi- 
ture, the picture looked pretty good. 
When he said that the conditions of the 
last four years had been difficult, he meant 
in particular, difficult because of two 
things, first the running down of indus- 
trial capital through the present system of 
taxation, and the considerable restrictions 
and controls under which industry had 
laboured. 


Industrial Relationship 


The true relationship between the trade 
association and the FBI was admirably 
set out in the booklet ‘‘ The Story of the 
BCPMA.” Their association had close on 
30 years’ experience. It must be one of 
the best organisations of its kind in the 
country, and it was well that it was so, 
for there was hardly an industry that in 
some degree did not use the products made 
by its memhers. 


Long Service Awards 
BROTHERTON & Co., Ltd., which em- 


ploys about 900 men in its five works, is 
continuing this year the presentation of 
long service awards to employees of 25 
years’ service. Last year, when the 
awards were instituted, 64 gold wrist 
watches and 33 bracket clocks were pre- 
sented to employees with service ranging 
from 25 to 57 years. This year the chair- 
man will present 13 watches and one clock, 
among the recipients being Mr. G. Brear- 
ley, the present managing director of the 
company, who had previously been man- 
ager of the Mersey works for 18 years. 
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CHEMICAL SOCIETY’S 109th ANNIVERSARY 
Many Chemical Interests United in Edinburgh 





Prof. Georg Chemical 


Hevesy, the 
Society’s guest of honour and Faraday lec- 
turer, conveyed the cordial gvod wishes on 
behalf of many overseas scientists for the 
continued good work of the s0cicty 


HE cordial appreciation of the achieve- 
menis and objectives of the Chemical 
Society was expressed by speakers repre- 
senting a wide range of interests at a 
dinner in Edinburgh on March 31, which 
followed the 109th anniversary meeting of 
the society. The Gi president, Sir 
Ian Heilbron, D.S.O., F.R.S., who presided 
at the dinner, read a letter in which Sir 
Walter Elliot conveyed his good wishes 
for the society’s work in future and equally 
warm expressions of goodwill came from 
Prof. Georg Hevesy, an honorary Fellow 
of the society and the Faraday medallist 
for 1950, and the principal officers of other 
groups in chemistry and chemical industry. 
Prof. Hevesy recalled the awe with which 
he regarded the Chemical Society when he 
first came to England to serve with the 
late Prof. Rutherford. He assured them 
that his later discovery, on meeting mem- 
bers and even members of the society’s 
council, that they, too, were human had 
not diminished his high respect. Now his 
hope was that they would continue for 
many years to fulfil the important duties 
they had performed in the past. 
Dr. C. J. T. Cronshaw, who proposed the 
health of the guests, called attention to 
the heightened status and responsibilities 


of chemical industries, recalling that the 
presidents of the Royal Society and the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh were chem- 
ists. He believed that the welfare of the 
country would continue to depend very 
largely upon the effectiveness of chemical 
industries and considered it was lucky ihat 
the leadership of the society most inti 
mately concerned with chemistry in indus- 
try (the Society of Chemical Industry) 
had the leadershin of Mr. Stanley Robson 
and people of his character, 


Superficial Divisions 


Mr. Robson, in his response to the toast, 
recalled the debt owing to the Chemical 
Society, the oldest chemical society in the 
world, by the groups which were in effect 
its offspring, the SCI and the Royal Insti- 
tute of Chemistry, which safeguarded the 
professional values. It was sometimes 
regretted, he said, that their forebears had 
not been able to create an “‘ umbrella ” 
organisation to comprise all chemists. That 
ideal, however, was not far from being 
realised in the fact that work in chemis- 
try was being carried on by different 
groups in more harmony and _ friendship 
than had ever exisied between three 
chemical societies 


“é 


While chemists were superficially separ 
ated in individual groups, leather trades, 
chemical engineering, analysts, ceramics, 
fuel, oil and so on, these were only parts 
of an indivisible whole. Chemistry over- 
lay them all. No industrial chemist, for 
example, could be fully equipped without 
the qualification of knowledge of funda- 
mental chemistry. And no _ success in 
chemistry as a whole would be possible if 
there were not free discussion and ex- 
changes and full library facilities. For 
those things all chemists had for many 
years been pe Seger to the Chemical 
Society. He felt he could speak for many 
kindred societies in giving them the wish 
‘“*That yvours may flourish, root and 
branch, for ever.” 


The People’s Needs 


The speaker congratulated the society 
on having had the distinguished leadership 
of Sir Ian Heilbron, who had always been 
mindful in any research he undertook of 
what would be the effect upon the com- 
mon needs cf the people of this country. 

The early distinction which Scotland 
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enjoyed in promoting chemical investiga- 
tion was entertainingly recalled by Prof. 
John Read, F.R.S., in proposing a_ toast 
to the City and University of Edinburgh. 
He called to mind the fact that the first 
chemical research !aboratory of which 
there was a record was established by 
James IV in Stirling Castle in about 1500. 
Prof. Read recalled the many characters 
of outstanding distinction in discovery and 
teaching who had contributed the glory 
which attached to the records of the city 
and the university. 


** Semi-Permeable Membrane’”’ 


Responses to the coast were given by 
Bailie J. B. Stewart Lamb (Senior Magis- 
trate of the City of Edinburgh), who 
claimed that the furtherance of education 
had been characteristic of the history of 
the city for 1000 years, and by Sir Edward 
Appleton, principal and vice-chancellor of 
Edinburgh University. Sir Edward 
Appleton claimed there had been a change 
in the behaviour of ‘*‘ the semi-permeable 
membrane *’ which separated Scotland 
and England. There was a time when 
three Scots went South for every English 
man who came ito Scotland. Now, he 
claimed, the exchange had been reversed; 
it appeared that three Englishmen came 
North for every Scot who crossed the 
Border. ‘‘ That,’’ observed Sir Edward, ‘‘is 
an example of the devaluation of English 
currency !”’ 


He recalled that earlier prosecution of 


scientific objectives had not been invaria- 
bly successful, citing as an example one of 
the papers presented long ago before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, which pub 
lished it. ‘This had purported to describe 
the mechanism by which carbon could be 


The new president 

Prof. E. K., Rideal. 
receives the emblem 
of office from his pre 

decessor, Sir Tan 
Heilbron. Senior 
Bailze J. B. Stewart 
Lamb (seated) renre 
sented the City of 
Edinburgh at the 
anniversary dinner 
of the Chemical 

Society 
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converted into silicon. 
sense. 


It was plain non- 


The New President 

The anniversary dinner ended with the 
induction by the president of Prof. E. K. 
Rideal as his successor. The latter, said 
Sir Ian Heilbron, was well versed in colloid 
chemistry and his work was known 
throughout the world. Sir Ian had no 
doubt that the new president would most 
ably further the interests of the science 
which they all loved. 





Graduates in Industry 


THE usefulness of university graduates in 
industry was discussed by Professor 
Patrick D. Ritchie, of the Young Chair of 
Technical Chemistry, at the Royal Tech- 
nical College, in Glasgow recently. The 
difficulty of finding university graduates 
who could tackle practical problems had 
been recognised, said the professor, and he 
confirmed that, in his first job, he too had 
been of little use to his employers for the 
first six months. He considered the 
scheme at the Royal Technical College was 
the best available. Students of applied 
chemistry rounded off their courses at the 
college by dealing with problems in in- 
dustry and he had been impressed by the 
co-operation of local industries. 





Whale Oil Production in Ireland 

An Irish-Norwegian whaling station is to 
begin operations at Elly Bay on the west 
coast of Ireland in the summer of next 
year. The new company to be registered 
shortly will be called Irish Whaling 
Company, and the Norwegian Trade Mini- 
stry has given permission for equipment 
to be transferred from Norway. 
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AMERICA’S DWINDLING CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


Can the Decline be Checked ? 


HE decline of imports of chemicals in 
the U.S.A. on a scale much greater 
than that of any other commodity, is the 
outstanding fact of the latest U.S, returns. 
United States imports of chemicals and 
allied products in 1949 fell to $230,366,000, 
compared with $276,377,000 the previous 
year and $323,259,000 in 1947. The full 
importance of this situation is brought out 
by comparison with other commodities. 
In 1949 the value of imports of chemicals 
and allied products was about 72 per cent 
above the 1938-39 average, while U.S. toial 
imports of all merchandise increased in 
value about 200 per cent over the same 
period. 

These facts and the following abstracts 
are taken from an article by W. R. Koster 
and Louise Evans, chemical branch, Office 
of International Trade, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly (Vol. 38, No. 11). 

The data which are reproduced in the 
table below are limited to chemicals and 
allied products themselves, and do not 
include many of the raw materials which 
the industry uses, such as_ molasses, 
chrome ore, and lead. These statistics ure, 
therefore, not a measure of the total 
volume of imports for which the chemical 
industry is responsible. 

The following are some of the difficulties 
that impede the flow of foreign chemicals 
into the U.S.A. 

First, as a result of two wars, America 
has developed a comparative self-sutfi- 
ciency, and become accustomed to utilising 
domestic supplies of nearly all chemicals. 
Chemicals are usually bulk processing 
materials used for the most part in con- 
tinuous, mechanised operations requiring 


U.S. IMPORTS OF 


CHEMICALS 


a constant and readily available supply. 

Since foreign sources are usually located 
at a considerable distance, U.S. importers 
are often forced to maintain large stocks 
in order to provide delivery service equal 
to that offered by American suppliers. 

U.S. products are made not only to meet 
very high standards of purity, strength, 
and other specifications, but are usually 
offered in several grades and varieties of 
packing, for the buyer’s option. Fre 
quently it is difficult to meet these condi- 
tions with an imported product. 

There is considerable difficulty in dis- 
covering what items (especially new items) 
foreign countries have to olfer—or ool 

make—and similar difficulty in discovering 
which products the United States would 
buy if they were to be made abroad. 

Some of the facts revealed in the table 
concerning import trade in chemicals and 
allied products and which have a bearing 
upon future trends, are: 

1. The chemical: groups classified as 
manufactured items represented about 60 
per cent of ‘‘ chemicals and allied pro- 
ducts ’’ imports in 1938-39. The relation- 
ship went up to 74 per cent in 1948, but 
was only about 44 ver cent in 1948-49. 

2. The groups in which the largest im- 
port valuations occur are fertilisers, vege- 
table oils and waxes, and gums and resins. 

There would appear to be some justi- 
fication for an assumption that real effort 
on the part of foreign countries, particu- 
larly European, to increase chemical 
exports to the United States—not only of 
the historic commodities, but, over a period 
of time, specialities and those. not now 
prominent—would result in a reversal of 
the recent decline. 


AND ALLIED MATERIALS 


(In Thousand Dollars) 


Manufactures and Semi-manufactures 





Coal- Indus- Pig- 

Year tar trial ments, Ferti- Explo- 
products chemicals paints, _ lisers sives 
and 
varnishes 

1938 15,970 16,794 1,368 36,496 655 
1939 18,942 17,631 1,518 82, 455 410 
1940 9,034 13,334 995 . 437 
1941 9,384 15,287 846 1,378 
1942 6,441 24,078 571 27,664 
1943 8,174 28,032 307 1 26, 640 
1944... 11,433 38,621 1,128 53,273 
1945... 11,717 38,516 1,054 37,703 
1946 .. 5,833 38,618 1,349 1,936 
1947 ... 11,387 40,327 1,585 1,934 
1948 . - 082 22,490 2,044 2,617 
1949 13,060 17,966 1,424 62, 479 1,740 


2 Sub-total includes medicinals, and soap and toilet preparations. 





Natural Products 





Gums, Drugs, Vege- Miscel- 
Sub- resins, herbs, table laneous? Grand 
total! and leaves, oils total® 
balsams roots waxes 

nytt 20,808 2,151 123,563 

24,110 5,053 142,997 

35,875 5,717 139,002 

10,607 158,602 

9,010 166,111 

orn 272,592 

257,465 

145,76§ 261,681 

100,043 2 iy 
112,184 

112,030 30,085 7 

106,256 25,779 230,366 





2 Includes bones, gelatin, glue, casein, beeswax, pyrites, and sulphur. 


’ Total includes medicinals, soap and toilet preparations, 


and dyeing and tanning extracts—not discussed here. 
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A DEFENCE OF BIOCHEMISTRY 


The Need to Secure Fuller Recognition 
by Prof. J. W. COOK, Ph.D., D.Sc., Sc.D.* 


HE Council of the Royal Institute of 

Chemistry has agreed to co-operate 
with the Chemical Council on a _ project 
concerned with publicity for British 
chemistry. lt was reported to the last 
conference of honorary secretaries that 
the committee of the Birmingham and 
Midlands section plans to arrange public 
lectures by carefully selected speakers, 
designed io inform the public on ihe 
nature of the scientific method and to 
combat misunderstandings and ignorance 
about the purpose of science. 

We all recognise the need for this and 
such efforts deserve every encouragement. 
I am convinced that the Institute should 
take a much more prominent part in 
public enlightenment about chemists and 
their work, and about the achievements 
of chemistry. 

I should like to contrast the public 
attitude in regard to science in general, 
and chemistry in particular, with that 
towards the medical profession. The 
prestige of the medical profession has 
never been higher than it is to-day and, 
as we chemists know well, a great deal of 
that prestige is due to the achievements 
of chemical science. 


Scant Acknowledgment 


The chemists’ part in this has received 
little or no acknowledgment by the public 
at large, und a somewhat grudging 
acknowledgment by the doctors them- 
selves. This attitude of the doctors is, I 
think, due largely to ignorance as to the 
extent of their debt to their chemical 
colleagues. 

Much is made to-day of the wonders of 
medical science. By contrast, the popu- 
lar view of science is that it has become 
a menace to civilisation. Its practitioners 
are regarded as half-educated barbarians, 
completely lacking in any sense of res- 
ponsibility for the effects of their 
discoveries. 

It is true that a large share of this 
odium is conferred on physicists, for 
reasons which are owticientiy obvious, but 





* Abstract from the pre sidentiz al address (*‘ Chemistry, 
Medicine—and Economics ’’) delivered before the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry at Glasgow University on March 
31, by Professor Cook (who also studied at length the 
outstanding contributions to clinical practice which 
biochemists have made in recent years). 


the chemists have by no means escaped 
unscathed. 

Another aspect of the _ relationship 
between the chemical profession and the 
medical profession concerns the diagnosis, 
rather than the treatment, of disease. 
Diagnosis is the major function of the 
physician, and in exercising this function 
he is coming increasingly io rely on the 
evidence furnished by the application of 
specialised techniques, . 

The clinical laboratory provides an 
essential service in the modern hospital, 
and the pathological, bacteriological and 
chemical examinations which are made 
there contribute in a very large measure 
to the accurate djagnosis of disease. 


Chemistry and Diagnosis 


As the National Health Service 
develops, the extent and importance of 
these ancillary services are likely to 
increase. Much of this laboratory diag- 
nostic work is purely chemical in charac- 
ter and it is natural, therefore, that the 
Royal Institute of Chemistry should be 
concerned with the standards of work 
carried out, and with the status of those 
who are engaged on it. 

The council has, in fact, devoted con- 
siderable attention during the past year 
to the position of these hosvital biochem- 
ists under the National Health Service. 
A joint committee has been set up, con 
sisting of representatives of the Associa- 
tion of Clinical Pathologists, the Biochemi- 
cal Society and our own institute. This 
joint committee has drawn up a grading 
scheme for hosvital biochemists and has 
suggested equivalent biochemical, chemi- 
cal and medical qualifications which 
should be accepted as qualifying for admis- 
sion to the various grades. 

Closely allied to status is the question 
of remuneration. This is, however, a 
separate issue which is complicated by the 
fact that a Whitley Council machinery has 
been set up to deal with salaries. 

At this stage the joint committee has 
suggested scales of salary which would 
be appropriate to the various grades of 
hospital biochemist, and I have no doubt 
that due consideration will be given to 
these scales. This is all the more likely 
as I understand that the Ministry has 
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expressed its willingness to accept the 
joint committee as an advisory body on 
matters relating to hospital biochemists. 

The name “ biochemists’ is not a 
good one, for much of the work of these 
people is purely chemical and analytical 
and bears little relationship to what is 
now understood by the term biochemistry. 
A much better term would be “ clinical 
chemistry.’ This seems to be the favoured 
description in the United States, where in 
recent months an American Association of 
Clinical Chemists has been formed. To 
judge from some recent articles the Ameri- 
cans also are much concerned about ithe 
professional status of clinical chemistry, 
the varying degrees of prestige enjoyed by 
those engaged in it, and the very variable 
standards of work. 

If I have guessed aright that the work in 
some of our own hospitals falls short of the 
standard of accuracy which would be 
expected of professionally competent 
chemists, then it is a matter which should 
concern the institute. 


Not for Technicians 


Many hospitals have biochemists of con- 
siderable eminence and distinction in 
charge of this work. These are men who 
have made notable contributions to their 
subject, and with such organisations there 
is no cause for misgiving. But at the 
other end of the scale we may have the 
chemical or bivchemical work entirely 
carried out by technicians under the 
nominal supervision of a pathologist who 
may have no chemical qualification. 

In some quarters there has been a tend- 
ency to regard analytical work as being 
unimaginative and routine in nature, and 
suitably carried out by technicians. This 
is a very dangerous attitude and one which 
is perhaps partly responsible for the unfor- 
tunate lack of attention given to original 
work in analytical chemistry in Great 
Britain. 

While many analytical operations may 
properly be entrusted to trained techni- 
cians, this should only be in direct asso- 
ciation with a specialist in analytical 
chemistry who has a broad scientific back- 
ground such as is implied by the possession 
of a professional qué ilificacion in chemistry. 

Another factor which has perhaps been 
responsible for varying standards of work 
in hospital laboratories has been the diffi- 
culty of recruiting chemists of suitable 
calibre. This is partly bound up with 
status and conditions of service, and there 
is no doubt that in the past these have 
been strongly deterrent in many cases. 

This brings us to the crux of the prob- 
lem, which is, what should be the relation- 
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ship between the laboratory worker and 
ihe clinician? There are those who bold 
the view that a hospital biochemist should 


be medically qualified in order that he 
should have full access to patients and be 
able to hold his own with his clinical 


colleagues. 

have every respect for this view, but 
it seems to me that it represents an un 
attainable ideal save in a few exceptional 
cases. A medical qualification coupled 
with a smattering of scientific training is 
liable to produce a third-rate laboratory 
worker. Most will have to be content 
with the scientific qualification. 

If such men of suitable quality are to be 
attracted to the hospital service, then they 
will have to be received on equal terms by 
the medical staff and they must be deemed 
eligible for the highest posts. In short, 
they must rank as scientific specialists and 
be accorded the same status as medical 
specialists. It is my conviction that there 
is no other way in which the hosvitals can 
be assured of a service of clinical chemis 
try of adequate standard. 

The Joint Committee on Hospital Bio 
chemists was set up to deal with some 
special problems arising out of the estab- 
lishment of the National Health Service. I 
hope very much that it may be kept in 
being and given wider terms of reference. 
It has been suggested that the institute 
should establish a new branch in which the 
Fellowship may he taken by examination 
—-namely, hospital biochemistry, or, as I 
should prefer to call it, clinical chemistry. 
I am sure that this would have a beneficial 
influence on the standard of work in 
hospital laboratories and I hope that the 
council will shortly consider this proposal. 


Salary Regulation 


There is one other asnect of the hospital 
biochemist situation which I think is of 
great significance for the Institute, and 
that is the machi ‘nery for determining 
scales of salary. A series of Whitley Coun 
cils has been set up to deal with salaries 
of the various categories of employees 
under the National Health Service, and 
one of these is to deal with biochemists in 
hospitals as well as a number of other 
groups of hospital employees. The insti 
tute has not heen invited to appoint repre 
sentatives on the staff side of the Whitley 
Council, nor has it asked to do so. 

The Council has been somewhat con- 
cerned at the pressure which is being put 
on chemists to join trade unions, and this 
applies particularly in the nationalised 
industries. The trade unions have been 
built up for the benefit of the manual 

(continued on paye 504) 
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THE PHYSICAL SOCIETY EXHIBITION 


Government Research Departments’ 


HE opening day of the Physical 

Society Exhibition attracted large 
crowds to the Imperial College in Kensing- 
ton. University undergraduates and other 
students were almost as numerous as 
representatives of industry, and the pro- 
portion of new or greatly modified equip- 
ment displayed, appeared to justify the 
wide interest. 

The exhibits of eight separate research 
establishments of the Ministry of Supply 
were imaginatively arranged and demcen- 
strations by experts added greatly to their 
value to the viewer. 

A type of gamma counting equipment, 
shown by the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, is suitable for gamma 
activity measurements where high effi- 
ciency counting is essential. Scintillations 
are observed by an eleven-stage electron 


' multiplier photocell; counting is about 15 


per cent efficient for 1 mev gamma quanta, 
with higher efficiency for lower energies. 
The noise limit from the photocell corre- 
sponds to light flashes from approximately 
5 kV electrons and resolution times down 
to 2 X 10-* sec. can be achieved. 

Alpha assay equipment was exhibited, 
suitable for measuring samples of large 
area and low activity, An overall efficiency 
of about 35 per cent is obtained at a back- 
ground rate of 10-20 counts per hour. 
Stability is better than 2 per cent. 


Sample Collector 


A liquid sample collector is used in con- 
junction with an ion exchange column to 
separate mixtures cf radioactive fission 
products. It comprises an ion-exchange 
column; a special GM counter to count the 
beta particles; a liquid sample collector 
designed to collect up to 86 samples; a 
recording ratemeter; and a relay control 
unit. 

The process of ion exchange 
each of the various 


results in 
radioactive products 
Conse- 
quently, the ratemeter monitoring the 
effluent of the column shows an increase 
in the counting rate as each of the radio- 
active elements passes the GM counter. 
This increase activates the control 
mechanism and a new collecting bottle is 
brought under the column. Each succes- 
sive peak of activity gives a signal that a 
new bottle is required. To guard against 
any bottle becoming too full, a photo- 
electric system monitors the position of the 


Co-ordinated Display 


meniscus and gives a start signal to the 
collecting mechanism. 

A demonstration by the Chemical 
Defence Experimental Station attracted a 
good deal of attention. This showed how 
homogeneous sprays of small particle size 
can be produced by an air- -driven ‘spinning 
top’ apparatus. Jiquid is fed on to the 
centre of the top, which can be rotated by 
the action cf compressed air at several 
thousand revolutions per second, and 
centrifuged off the edge. At a suitable 
rate of feed, the spray projected consists 
of droplets cf almost uniform size and a 
number of fine satellites. 

The latter can be removed by suction or 
other means, ensuring the generation of a 
homogeneous cloud. Droplets of 10 4 
diameter have been produced. 

The atomisation of drops of water in a 
small vertical transparent wind tunnel was 
demonstraied and could be observed by 
stroboscopic illumination. Photographs of 
various stages of the break-up were shown. 

A New Pyrometer 

The Telecommunications Research 
Establishment’s stand contained scme in- 
teresting developments, one of which was 
an infra-red radiation pyrometer, capable 
of measuring temperatures between 250 
and 3000° C, at any distance from ithe 
source of heat. The lower limit may be 
extended by the use of a lead selenide or 
lead telluride cell. The temperature of 
cyclically moving bodies can also be 
measured. 

The radiation from the hot body passes 
through two suitable filters and the 
filtered beams are interrupted cyclically 
and 180° C. out of phase, before being 
combined at the lead sulvhide detector. 
The intensity of one beam is changed bv a 
calibrated variable aperture, until the 
signal recorded is zero. The vosition of 
the aperture then gives a direct measure 
of the temperature. 

A relay, used as a thermostat, 
with a manganese-zinc 
claimed to be very robust 
by vibration. 


is made 
ferrite. It is 
and unaffected 


Electronics at Liege Fair 

The number of exhibitors of electron and 
electrical apparatus and the scale of their 
exhibits have caused the directors of the 
Liége International Fair to group this 
class by itself in one large hall 
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ONSIDERABLE progress is_ being 

made with the building of the new 
Abrac works at Rainham, Essex, states a 
report from A. Boake, Roberts & Co., Ltd. 
The intention is ultimately to transfer the 
whole of the chemical production from the 
three factories at Stratford, London, to the 
29-acre site at Rainham. This project may 
take some 10 years to complete, 

The first step has been to erect a new 
plant at Rainham for the production of 
tri-cresyl phosphate. The existing plant 
at Stratford, however, will continue in 
use, while the new one, in about four 
months, will contribute annually an addi- 
tional 4000 tons a year of this plasticiser. 








| An impression ad the magnitude of the 
| engineering operations being carried on 
| for the Shell petroleum and chemicals 
| installations at Stanlow, Cheshire, is 
| given by this vast cooling tower (right), 

| now nearing completion. With a height 
of 340 ft. and girth of 260 ft., it will 
! _cook about 5 million gal. per hour _ 





New Construction for Oil and Chemicals 





A DEFENCE OF BIOCHEMISTRY 
(cont nued from page 502) 
workers and ihey owe their great power 
to their numerical strength and to the 
weapon of the strike. 
It would be a delusion to suppose that a 
relatively small scientific trade union could 
such power as the numerically 


exercise 
large bodies representing industrial 
workers. It might even in time be swal- 


lowed up by one of the larger bodies, and 
the process of digestion would be painful 
for the members. 

The whole question of protection of 
economic interests is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult one. Most of us are painfully aware 
that during the past 10 years the econmic 
position of the chemist has steadily de- 
clined. This situation is not peculiar to 
chemists; it has been the common experi- 
ence of all professional men and women. 
It is not even restricted to the professions. 

It is interesting to note that the level- 
ling-down of incomes has taken vlace even 
in such a capitalist country as the United 
States. A few months ago it was pointed 
out that, whereas in 1929 the earnings of 
the American college graduate averaged 
about 30 ver cent more than those of the 
high school graduate, the difference is now 
only about 10 per cent. 

In our own country, it has been esti- 
mated that an income of £440 per annum, 
in 1938, had the same purchasing vower as 


£1060, in 1948. The post eilital sammidia 


salary of £440 in 1988 has certainly aot 


been upgraded to this extent. 

Another disquieting factor is _ the 
modern tendency to standardise scales of 
salary and to discourage initiative. A man 
1s appointed to a post and can expect to 
receive a rate of remuneration based 
largely on his age, and to receive regular 
increments until he reaches the maximum 
of the grade. Administratively, this has 

many advaniages and it evades the diffi- 
cult task of assessing worth. 

It is a consequence of the increasing 
bureaucratic character of our economic 
system. But I doubt very much whether 
a system in which merit and industry go 
unrewarded and inefficiency and sloth un- 
punished is in the best interests of the 
community at large. 

The time is coming when all these en 
croachments cn the middle-class way of 
life will have to be resisted. How this 
can be done effectively is by no means 
clear. But the situation is one which calls 
for increasing vigilance on the part of pro- 
fesional institutions such as ours. 

Possibly some measure of co- -operation 
between all the professional institutions 
will be required, and I think that it is not 
without significance that the Joint Council 
of Professional Scientists has recently been 
reconstituted and can look forward to a 
new lease of life. 
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RESOURCES OF SUGAR RESEARCH 


Programme and Equipment for Better Refining 
by A. G. THOMSON 


UGAR refining is more chemical 

engineering than a chemical industry, 
although the processes employed in the 
separation of pure sugar from the impuri- 
ties associated with the raw materials are 
essentially chemical. 

These impurities consist mainly of invert 
or reducing sugars, which are difficult to 
crystallise and cause stickiness in the 
sugar; ‘“‘ ash’ or inorganic matter; and 
organic non-sugars, which include organic 
salts, colloidal gums and waxes, and 
colouring matter. Raw sugar may also 
contain sugar lice and generally various 
forms of micro-organisms. It well deserves 
receives from feod 
the white sugar produced by 
modern refining processes has a purity of 
over 99.9 per cent and is the purest food 
commercially available. 

The principles of sugar refining are fairly 
simple. The raw sugar is conveyed to the 
affination station, where it is mingled with 
raw syrup from a previous batch to pro- 
duce a fluid magma of crystals and syrup. 


This magma is fed to centrifugal machines 
for the affination process. __The next 
operation is ihe so-called ‘‘ melting,’’ 


actually the dissolving of the affined sugar 
in hot water until a predetermined con- 
centration has been obtained. 


Removing Impurities 


After being strained to remove coarse, 
insoluble matter, the sugar-water mixture 
is pumped to carbonation tanks and 
treated with milk of lime and carbon di- 
oxide gas. The carbonate of lime precipi- 
tate and adsorbed impurities are removed 
by leaf pressure filters, leaving a brown 
liquor. This is decolorised and further 
purified by being passed through cisterns 
filled with small granular bone charcoal. 
The water-white fine liquor thus obtained 
is drawn into vacuum pans for concentra 
tion and crystallisation. 

The mixture of mother syrup and crys- 
tals is dropped from the vacuum pans into 
holding tanks feeding centrifugals, which 
spin off the mother syruv, the last traces 
of which are removed by iets of hot water. 
The sugar discharged from the centrifugals 
is conveyed to granulators (rotary drum 
dryers) to remove the remaining 1 per cent 
or less of water, and is riddled to separate 


out the crystal sizes and bagged or filled 
into cartons. 

All these operations depend on chemical 
engineering methods, and it is very largely 
because much time, money and _reseé arch 
have been devoted to improve them that 
sugar remains a cheap commodity. 


Process Control 


Dealing with large quantities, a uni- 
formly high standard of product can only 
be achieved by a very rigid system of con- 
trol. At all Tate & Lyle refineries chemists 
are continuously on duty throughout the 
24 hours, testing the materials in process, 
controlling the manufacturing operations, 
and ensuring the purity standards of the 
finished products. In addition to the 
testing of process materials, the chemists 
have also to test the many other require- 
ments of the refinery, such as coal, bone 
charcoal, and the boiler feed water for the 
high-pressure boilers. 

The high standard of production effi- 
ciency achieved by existing refineries, most 
of it derived from research, is the main 
deterrent to further competition in this 
field. It is in that sense alone that British 
sugar refining is “a monopoly,’ and it 
is this high standard of technical efficiency 
that enables British refineries to produce 
sugar of unequalled purity and cheapness. 

Some 10 years ago Tate & Lyle, Ltd., 
established a research laboratory to cen- 


tralise research for their refineries in 
London and Liverpool. This establish- 
ment was transferred at the end of 


1947 to a large country house at Keston, 
Kent, providing a floor-space of 10,000 sq. 
ft., for the company’s very large pro- 
gramme of research. The mansion accom- 
modates well equipped laboratories, work- 
shops and offices <nd, well sited in a 40- 
acre estate, provides exceptionally 
pleasant conditions for the research staffs. 
The low cost and high sneed of conversion 
were an interesting indication of what can 
be achieved, in spite of the familiar effects 
of official controls. 

The main building consists of a_base- 
ment, ground floor, and three others. The 
basement contains a 200,000 BThU Aero- 
Pannier central heating boiler, a central 
switchboard, large coal and chemical 
stores, a carpenter’s shop and a store for 
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metal plate, rod and tube. On the ground next floor is used mainly for the prepara-| labor 
floor are the general office, conference tion of media. The second floor alsc con vacul 
room and research director’s office, as well tains a dark room for a Hilger quartz Th 
as a tecanical laboratory equipped with an spectograph and photo-micrographic ap-) C02 
electric steam boiler, a  water-jacketed paratus, a general photographic labora whic! 
plate-and-frame press, and other small tory, and a glass-blower’s department. On) '@W 
plant tor the study of refinery process ihe top tloor is a further laboratory prob 
operations, devoted entirely to partition chromato- of s1 

A large ballroom has been converted to graphy. ‘fhe detection and estimation of ident 
house a very comprehensive reference very small amounts of raffinne(?) in raw) ©#US 
library on sugar technology, chemistry beet sugars have been demonstrated here! 2" 
and ocaer sciences, as well as the scientific for the first time. natu 
and sugar journals from all over the world. The conversion of a fine old country Mi 
The librarian is also the editor of the house into a modern research station has| ©°?S' 
monthly Sugar Industry Abstracts, which been accomplished without disfiguring the) ™ 5! 
has a world-wide coverage. A steady flow building or altering its essential charac the s 
of foreign currency, including dollars, has ter. The drainage from laboratory sinks the f 
resulted from this venture, which is backed has been carried through chemical lead | PO!” 
by the British Sugar Refiners’ Association pipes, usually above floor level, to the refin 
and the British Sugar Corporation. main drainage system, and all outlets from | St" 

Also on the ground floor are well the main walls have been so planned as ' Y! 
equipped mechanical workshops’ where to avoid disfiguring the exterior of the and 
special instruments and equipment ire building. intre 
constructed, in she production of which In an outbuilding, a diesel electric devo 
extensive use is made of the slotted alloys generator suvovlies all current during steel 
and steels manufactured by Dexion, Ltd., working hours. Fluorescent lighting has of o 
and G. A. Harvey & Co., Ltd. been provided in most departments, Com- _In 

The first floor is occupied mainly by pressed air is supplied to the basement ‘!0? 
analytical and physics laboratories «nd ‘echnical laboratory and workshop from lique 
one of the microbiological laboratories. A wo air pumps, the intake of one of which | 2” 3 
second microbiological laboratory on the serves fur vacuum services. The other oe 
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laboratories are equipped with portable 
vacuum pumps. 

The research programme is intimately 
concerned with sugar loss, during refining, 
which ranges from 0.3-0.5 per cent of the 
raw sugar melted. This wastage is in all 
probability the result of a large number 
of small losses which cannot easily be 
identified. Some are due to physical 
causes such as destruction by heat, others 
are of a chemical or microbiological 
nature. 

Mild steel is extensively used in the 
construction of sugar refining equipment, 
in spite of its susceptibility to’ corrosion, 
the source of considerable capital loss, and 
the fact that it is not ideal from the stand- 
point of possible contamination of the 
refining product. The additional cost of 
stainless steel is regarded as uneconomic, 
in view of the imvrovements in equipment 
and processes which are constantly being 
introduced. Attention is therefore being 
devoted to the protection of mild 
steel, as well us to the possible substitution 
of other resistant metals or plastics. 

In order to simulate the type of corro- 
sion occurring in tanks, etc., where the 
liquor is continually filling and emptying, 
an apparatus has been developed in which 
various aluminium alloys are tested by 
alternate immersion in heated brown 
sugar liquor. Another experiment is 
being conducted in a corrosion test tank 
in which metals and alloys are exposed at 
a constant temperature of 60°C. both in 
sugar liquor and in the vapour space. 


Galvanic Corrosion Testing 


The test equipment includes a_ small 
apparatus for galvanic corrosion testing, 
based on measurement of the emf pro- 
duced between aluminium and_ stainless 
steel immersed in sugar solutions and con 
nected externally. 

Research into the protection of mild steel 
involves the testing of paints, which are 
applied to sample pieces and exposed to 
the corrosive conditions of refining pro- 
cesses. Difficulty is being experienced in 
finding a paint capable of withstanding 
both sugar liquors and steaming-out tem- 
peratures. Plant corrosion tests are also 
carried out in the refineries, the results 
being correlated with those obtained in 
the laboratory. 

Each refinery has a large number of 
char cisterns, each containing about 40 
tons of bone charcoal, which has to be 
regenerated at intervals by heating. 
Methods of regeneration to obtain opti- 
mum conditions eccupy a fairly important 
position in the research and work is also 
heing carried out on the particle size of 
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bone charcoal and its effect on the time 
required for decolorisation. 

Very large economies in plant, mainten- 
ance and fuel consumoption are expected to 
result from this work. The company’s 
engineers are awaiting the final results 
before planning the new bone charcoal 
departments which are required in several 
refineries. 

‘Lxe microbiological department is study- 
ing the effect of the organisms found in 
raw sugar,s which are regarded as a 
possible zause of sugar loss during storage 
or in the refining processes. Attention is 
also being given to the freedom of refined 
products from organisms capable of 
causing spoilage in foodstuffs in which they 
are incorporated. A collection of type 
organisms found in the sugar industry is 
being made for reference purposes. 


Bulk Storage 


The physical department is investigating 
the particle size of icing sugar. Compres- 
sion tests on sugars are being undertaken 
to obtain information required for the con- 
struction of bulk storage silos, to be 
erected at the Plaistow Refinery. Another 
interesting investigation comprises the 
spectrophotometric examination of colour- 
ing matter to obtain more positive data on 
the characteristics of the many coloured 
ccmpounds involved and so facilitate the 
refining processes, 

Paper chromatography, the analyst’s 
new tool, is provi ng most successful in 
solving many problems arising in the 
sugar industry, which were formerly re- 
garded as difficult, if not insoluble. The 
separation of the heat destruction pro- 
ducts of sugar and of other sugar consti- 
tuents, although still in its early stages, 
holds considerable promise for the future. 

Methods of analysis are being studied in 
conjunction with the refinery chemists, and 
in that connection a contribution was 
recently made to the International Com- 
mission for Uniform Methods of Sugar 
Analysis. (Brussels, August, 1949.) 

(Cordial acknowledgment is due to Tate 
& Lyle, Ltd., for permission to visit the 
laboratories at ‘‘ Ravensbourne ”’ and to 
the director of research, Mr. H. C. S. de 
Whalley, M.I.Chem.E., F.R.1.C., for the 
information on which this article is based.) 


Students Visit Laboratories 

A party of overseas students, chemistry 
students from the Royal Holloway College. 
and pharmacy students from Bristol 
College of Technology have been among 
recent visitors to be shown the plant at 
Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd., Greenford, 
Middlesex. 
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OVERSEAS CHEMISTRY AND INDUSTRY 





West German Chemical Production 
New High Records in Oil and Potash 


EST German chemical manufac- 

turers have derived some _ benefit 
from the slight fall of unemployment and 
rcturning confidence in consumer indus- 
tries as well as the seasonal increase in 
demand, especially for fertilisers. The 
long-term outlook is, however, still viewed 
Wiin misgivings. 

During the past year some of the most 
important chemicals-consuming industries 
have been among those trades which 
recorded heavy production gains. Output 
ogg ae in January this year, compared 
with January 1948, were most “marked in 
oil refining (73 per cent), paper pro- 
duction (40 per cent) and_ crude 
oil production (36 per cent), less so in 
rayon production (25 per cent) and potash 
and salt production (24 per cent), and still 
less pronounced in coal derivaiives (14 per 
cent) and chemicals (12 per cent). 


Aid for Engineering 


It appears that construction and en- 
gineering industries which require com- 
paratively small supplies of chemical 
products are likely collectively to become 
more important. 

The petroleum refineries continued to 
make good progress in the early months 
of 1950. In February their output 
amounted to 85,000 tons of refined pro 
ducts, while the West German crude oil 
output was 80,500 tons. The Gelsenberg 
Benzin plant, which on February 16 
received Allied permission to resume opera- 
tions for the treatment of crude petroleum 
and oil residues, is expected to be back in 
commission by May. It may deal with 
15,000 tons of residues monthly, and will 
be free to refine as much crude as is neces- 
sary for that. 

Gelsenberg Benzin will be allowed to 
supply hydrogenation gas to Chemische 
Werke Huels and to deal with the by- 
product sulphur and ammonium sulphate. 
Deutsche Vacuum Oel-AG has joined in the 
search for oil and is now drilling a well 
near Schaumburg. 

The accumulation of substantial stocks 
of fertilisers enabled permission to be 
granted at the middle of March for exports 
of 50,000 tons of nitrogen, 20,000 tons of 
phosphates and 250,000 tons of potash from 
the Federal Republic. Potash exports in 
January reached a new post-war high 


level and the production in Lower Saxony 
amounted to 373,738 tons, compared with 
the 1949 monthly average of just under 
300,000 tons. The principal foreign buy 
ers were Japan, Great Britain, Denmark, 
Belgium, Sweden, U.S.A, and Cuba. The 
big purchases by Japan have aroused 
special interest because it was feared that 
this market might have been monopolised 
by U.S. producers. 

The German potash companies are show 
ing marked enterprise in hastening rehabi 
litation work. New haulage gear has been 
installed at the Riedel works, and new 
processing equipment will be operating in 
a few weeks at Sigmundshall, where crud: 
salts only are at present being produced. 
Rehabilitation work is proceeding at 
K6nigshall-Hindenburg and_ Gliickauf 
Sarstedt. A large consignment of ammo 
nium nitrate is being sent to Holland by 
Ruhrchemie AG, Oberhausen-Holten. 

Although the restrictions on the indus 
trial utilisation of research in the field of 
carbon chemistry remain in force, the 
Allied authorities have been very accom- 
modating in dealing with applications for 
research permits in this sphere, states 
Prof. Dr. Karl Ziegler, of the Max Planck 
Institute for Coal Research at Miilheim- 
Ruhr. 

German research was therefore not ham 
pered directly, but it is claimed that the 
ban on industrial utilisation of the results 
of such research impaired the research 
workers’ initiative. 

Prof. Ziegler also complains about the 
inadequate equipment of most German 
research laboratories, and suggests that 
part of the funds now being made avail- 
able for productive unemployment relief 
might with advantage be used _ for 
rebuilding university institutes. 





New Industrial Mask 


A new mask developed for use by miners 
as protection against silicosis has been 
exhibited at the Maison de La Chimie in 
Paris. The Airex mask consists of alumin- 
ium edged with very supple rubber. The 
filtering device uses a cellulose material 
covered with a filtering tissue and is fitted 
with an outflow valve. It has been shown 
te hold back 99.3 per cent of any ordinary 
dusts and weighs only 110 gm. 
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OVERSEAS CHEMISTRY AND INDUSTRY 





Polish Work on Catalytic Action 


IGHT was thrown on the work of 

Polish scientists in the field of catalysts 
by Prof. Dr. A. Krauze in his article ‘*The 
Mystery of Contact Catalysts,’’ which ap- 
peared in the October-November, 1949, 
issue of Przemysl Chemiczny, the journal 
of the Ceniral Association of the Polish 
Chemical Industry. 

Certain defects or disturbances in the 
space lattices of contact catalysts result in 
the formation of free radicals. Contact 
catalysts, says Dr. Krause, are solid sub- 
stances in which free radicals can exist. 
This, however, does not hold true for sub- 
stances in solution or in the gaseous state. 

Free radicals disappear when the space 
lattice is organised, as, for instance, during 
intensive heating of the material. Con- 
tact catalysts may therefore be looked 
upon as transitory radical structures. 

These transitory phases are marked 
by a considerable increase of paramagnet- 
ism and by a great amount of energy. 
Free radicals are very active and readily 


enter into chemicals reactions because their 
outermost electron group does not form 
a complete octet. A chemical reaction of 
this type is not always a catalytic one; 
the radical catalyst can form a stable pro- 
duct with a foreign molecule and cause 
the blockade of the active centres of the 
catalyst. The action of the so-called 
‘* poisoners ’’ depends upon this fact. 

In order to set in motion a catalytic 
reaction, the radical catalyst possessing 
suitable radicals should react with the 
foreign molecule A in a radical, creating, 
or in a similar manner causing, its orienta- 
tion and activation. As a result the mole- 
cule B becomes activated. The radical 
molecule A and radical molecule B easily 
form a new compound (AB) which is not 
formed in the absence of the catalyst (K). 

Then the newly formed compound AB 
is freed from the catalyst. Catalytic reac- 
tion on the surface of the catalyst depends 
upon the rearrangement of certain elec- 
trons in the unstable radical compounds. 





India to Establish Eleven State Laboratories 


CIENTIFIC projects in India are 

rapidly taking shape in the form of 11 
new State supported laboratories. Two 
of these, the National Chemical and 
National Physical Laboratories have been 
opened in recent weeks. 

The third, the National Fuel Labora- 
tory is about to be officially opened at 
Dhanbad, centre of the coal mining indus- 
try, by Mr. Rajendra Prasad, president of 
the republic. 

Although the official ceremony is still 
to come, work at the laboratory has been 
in progress for some time, and consider- 


able interest is being taken in the results 
so far obtained in washing of coal and 
blending it for coking purposes. A country- 


wide survey of the various types and 
quantities of coal available has been 
initiated. 


The National Fuel Research laboratory 
will also carry on research for the manu- 
facture of synthetic liquid fuels, low 
temperature carbonisation, the utilisation 
of coal-tar products and the introduction 
of pulverised coal in boilers. One section 
will cover the dissemination of information. 





India’s intention to provide her people with scientific and industrial advantages 
on a scale comparable with leading Western countries ts evidenced by the erection 
of this national physical laboratory; it is the second scientific centre to be completed 
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OVERSEAS CHEMISTRY AND INDUSTRY 





WIDENING SCOPE OF RUSSIAN CHEMICALS | 


Important Shale Sources of Fuel Oil and Gas 


T is admittedly not easy to obtain 

reliable information about any sphere 
of Russian activity, especially the chemi- 
cal, with its close connection, in some 
branches at least, with military policy. 
Nevertheless, Prof. Dr. Peter-Heinz Sera- 
phim and Dr. Alfond Metzner have made 
a serious attempt to provide a partial view 
of the present state of Russian chemical 
industry (Chemische Industrie, 1950, 4, 
67-70). 

Geographical Location 

They point out in the first place that 
the general impression of a vast migration 
eastwards is not strictly correct. | That 
there has been a considerable movement 


towards the east, partly for strategic 
reasons, is undoubted; but the fact 


remains that a very large proportion of 
Russian chemical manufacture is_ still 
lecated in the west, north and south. 
The authors distinguish, in fact, five 
definite regions, each with marked charac- 
teristics dependent on natural resources 
(1) Northern, from the Kola Peninsula to 
Leningrad and the shores of the Baltic, 
where the principal chemical interests are 
based on wood ecarbonising and tar distil- 
lation, and include also sulphuric acid, 
superphosphate, aluminium and _ rubber; 
(2) the Moscow district in its widest sense, 
where the predominent products are sul- 


phuric acid, rubber, plastics, insecticides 
and drugs; (3) the’ Ukraine, where coal 
chemistry cakes the lead, in association 


with soda, sulphuric acid, and superphos- 
phate; (4) the Caucasus region, centre of 
the mineral cil industries, wood carbon 
isation, ferrous alloys, and metal com- 
pounds; (5) the Ural provinces, with an 
almost unparalleled array of mineral 
resources, and manufacturing industries 
based on them, including sulphuric acid 
and soda, besides silicates, bichromates, 
abrasives, bromine and iodine, aluminium- 
ferro alloys, calcium carbide, fertilisers, 
oxygen, etc. 

In the north are nearly half the total 
forest areas of European Russia, that is 
84 million ha, out of 172 million ha. 
In this area in recent vears there has heen 
large development of wood and cellulose 
industries along the shores of the Dvina, 
Petchora and other rivers, and of Lakes 
Ladoga and Onega. One of the largest 
enterprises is that of the combine at 


Ssegesha, in Karelia, on the Leningrad 
Murmansk railway. Building was begun 
before the war, resumed thereafter and 
completed in 1948. Production includes 
cellulose, paper, turpentine oil, rosin, 
soap, and wood distillation materials. The 
older wood carbonising works and tar dis- 
tilleries south of Leningrad, in the Riga, 


Vilna, and former Polish territories, are 


still small, compared with the vast re 
sources of raw material. 
In the extreme north, very extensive 


deposits of phosphate are being developed 
in the Kola Peninsula and neighbourhood, 
consisting largely of apatite, with some 
nepheline, and a phosphoric acid content 
of 28-830 per cent. The mineral reserve is 
estimated at about 7000 million tons. The 
crude ore js first concentrated to a 40 per 
cent P,O, content at Kirowsk, and then 
sent co Leningrad and other centres where 
sulphuric acid is available. A certain 
amount is exported from Murmansk. In 
1939 output ef ore was 3 million tons, and 
was expected to be 3.5 million tons in 
1949, 
Pyritic Deposits 


A valuable raw material for sulphuric 
acid manufacture and, therefore, super 
phosphate is the pyritic occurrences dis 
covered in Karelia in 1947, in the Ssegesha 
district, about 15-20 km. west of Kets 
homa Station. 

Near Tichwin, in Leningrad province, 
are extensive bauxite deposits, and the 
Volechow and Tichwin combines have 
established two large aluminium works on 
the Murmansk railway, about 15 km. from 
Lake Ladoga. These’ were seriously 
damaged during the war but reconstruc- 
tion is now complete. Besides aluminium, 
the Volchow factory produces alkali from 
ee concentrates received from the 

Kola mines. Bauxite deposits in these 
areas are estimated at 9 million tons; 
those in the Urals are about ten times 
as large. 

The discoveries of oil and coal in north- 
ern Russia made many years ago have not 
so far contributed very much to chemical 
industry development. The oil-shales of 
the north-east, however, have become im- 
portant sources of fuel oil and gas, and 
more recently of a new tvpe of varnish. 
These shales extend from the north-east 
corner of Esthonia to the mouth of the 
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Narowa river, the principal centre of 
exploitation being Kochtla-Jarweh. 

Total reserves of shale, according to 
latest estimates, are 5000 million tons. 
Within the next few years it is expected 
that the annnal output of shale worked 
will be 10 million tons, yielding at least 
2 million tons of crude oil by the use of 
the most modern distilling plant. It is of 
particular interest to note that in the 
shale residues after distillation uranium 
has been found. Uranium is said to be 
recovered on a large scale from the enor- 
mous accumulations of shale residues 
which have been mounting up from pre- 
war days. In the Russian Press recently 
reports have appeared of important dis- 
coveries of uranium in the Kochtla-Jarweh 
district. It is probable that these refer 
to the shale residues. 

In the Moscow district, including the 

astern localities of Yaroslol, Gorki, and 
Ducherneneiape, are some of the leading 
centres of Russian heavy chemical manu- 
facture, fertilisers, synthetic rubber, and 
many other basic products. With a few 
exceptions, however, the works are of 
small or medium size. This part of 
Russia is not specially rich in yaw 
material, and this is likely to be a handi- 
cap in further development. In the last 
five-year plan emphasis has been placed on 
the importance of using local materials as 
much as possible, both to save transport 
and for strategic reasons. 


Coal Reserves 


Chemical industry in the Ukraine is 
based mainly on the Donetz coal, manga- 
nese ores in Nikopol, and various phos- 
phates reserves. Local coal output was 
expected to reach 88 million tons in 1950, 
that is, more than a third of the total 
Russian coal output. Reserves in this 
region are estimated at 90,000 million 
tons, of which 60 per cent is said to be 
economically available. New bituminous 
coal seams have been lately discovered 
west of the Dnieper. 

In the Donetz basin a synthetic nitro- 
gen industry was established soon after 
the first world war; later on three large 
factories were built, and although they 
suffered severely during the last war, 
reconstruction was soon completed. By 
1948 reconstruction «lso in the sulphuric 
acid, superphosphate, and soda ne 
in the Ukraine had been completed, e.g., 
in Vinniza (W. Ukraine), Odessa, mo the 
Stalin works in Konstantinovka, 

Other works in the reconstruction and 
development programme are: sulphuric 
acid, superphosphate, soda, in Dnieper- 
petrovsk, Gorlovka, Slavyansk, etc. Some 
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of the world’s best manganese reserves are 
in the Ukraine, namely, about two-thirds 
of the total, or 500 million tons, in and 
around Nikopol, with an Mn content of 
35-48 per cent. The mine works have 
been completly restored and considerably 
enlarged. For 3950, the pre-war produc- 
tion level of 1.2 million tons is the target, 
and this is to be constantly increased in 
subsequent years. The manganese is 
largely used in the production of ferro- 
manganese and other alloys in_ the 
Saporostal steel works and elsewhere. 


Petroleum Production 

Tungsten ores have also been discovered 
in considerable quantity in the Ukraine, 
and these, too, are being increasingly 
developed for alloy manvfacture, so that 
there is now less dependence on Siberian 
tungsten. The western Ukraine has been 
enlarged by valuable additions of Polish 
territory with important petroleum and 
refinery works, e.g., at Borislav and 
Stanislav. Production of crude oil, how- 
ever, is relatively small, and is less than 
pre-war, which was 380,000 tons per annum. 

In Caucasia the most important product 
is, of course, petroleum, of which in 1939 
ihe output was about 28 million tons, in 
the three main centres at Baku, Grosny, 
and Mz uikop, or 88 per cent of the Russian 
total. Since the war, however, output 
has greatly declined, through war damage 
and natural depletion of supplies. Out of 
the Russian total of 30.6 million tons in 
1948, the Caucasus contributed 20 million 
tons. Baku is likely, however, te retain 
its leading position for some time in the 
Russian petroleum industry. Moreover, 
large schemes are envisaged for the manu- 
facture of petro-chemicals and general 
organic synthesis, e.g., solvents, inter- 
mediates, synthetic detergents, on a large 
scale. 

Other developments on the same basis 
comprise synthetic rubber, ethylene and 
derivatives (ethyl alcohol, butadiene, etc.). 


Synthetic Rubber 


Pressure polymerisation of butadiene, in 
fact, has been worked in Baku for the pasi 
ten years at the Ssumgait factory, and is 
to be further developed. Total produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber for 1950 is esti- 
mated at about 250,000 tons, and of this 
25,000 tons would be via ethylene, 75,000 
tons from calcium carbide, and the re- 
mainder from ethyl alcohol. Russia thus 
cecupies second place in regard to syn- 
thetic rubber, with the U.S.A. first 
(502,000 tons). 

The carbide process, said to have been 
adopted from the Du Pont method, is used 
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in a large factory in Jerewan (Caucasian 
Armenia) which produces 60-70,000 tons of 
calcium carbide per annum. Another 
Armenian factory (in Kirowakan) has an 
annual output of 20,000 tons. 

The Caucasus region is also the centre 
of an important and growing manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals and essential oils, 
based on_home- produced raw materials, 
i.e., medicinal and aromatic plants. <A 
large research institute has been estab- 
lished, the Transcaucasian Institute for 
Aromatic Plants. Among other things, 
cinchona plantations have been developed 
for production of anti-malarials. Aromatic 
plants are being cultivated in different 
parts of Armenia, e.g., Ararat (Oktem- 
beryan). 

In Tiflis a scant factory began 
the manufacture of penicillin in 1948, and 
already had been for some time engaged 
in producing quinine preparations, bella- 
donna, urotropin, etc. Other pharma- 
ceutical centres are in Batum, Sugdidi 
(Georgia) and in and around Baku. In 
Jerewan is a new factory, which, in 1947, 
commenced production of dry pigments 
from local raw material (2530 tons per 
annum). Another interesting product of 
Georgia is manganese. The deposits at 
Tschiatury of 175 million tons (estimated) 
are less extensive than those of Nikopol, 
but have a_ higher Mn_ content— 
52 per cent. The pre-war output of 1.6 
million tons it was proposed to raise to 2 
million tons in 1950, so that the total 
Russian output will be 3.5 million tons. 

On both s‘de of the Urals there is intense 
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activity both in the chemical and metal- 
lurgical fields, and raw material for both 
is varied and abundant. On the western 
side, between the Ural Mountains and the 
Volga, are mineral oil fields which have 
been likened to a second Baku, but this 
is somewhat exaggerated. The oil is 
neither so plentiful nor of particularly 
good quality, since it has a rather high 
sulphur content. Nevertheless, these oil 
resources are being developed to ihe 
utmost degree. 

Output before the war was 1.3 million 
tons, in 1948 5 million tons, and for 1950 
is estimated at 8-9 million tons. Impor- 
tant raw materials in the Urals include 
iron- and copper-pyrites, crude phosphate, 
potash salts, bauxite and timber. The 
first named are used by about 10 sulphuric 
acid factories, but it is only recently that 
the copper-bearing ore has been used for 
acid making; the sulphur, formerly a 
waste-product in copper, lead, and zinc 
smelting, is now recovered on a fairly con- 
siderable scale. 

Superphosphate is manufactured exten- 
sively, and potash is another important 
fertiliser, of which reserves are estimated 
at 18,000 million tons (mostly around 
Ssolikamsk). These, together with the 
newly acquired supplies in Galicia, will 
bring the Russian total potash output in 
1950 to 700,000 tons K,0. Bromine and 
iodine are both obtainable in the Ural 
regions. Ferro-alloys are manufactured 
on a large scale, and metallurgical pro- 
duction generally is varied and consider- 
able, including aluminium. 





Results of Bentonite Research in Italy 


ESULTS of experimental work on the 

swelling of bentonite, factors govern- 
ing the phenomenon and new methods of 
study were described by G. Vecchie, of the 
Ceramic Arts Institute. Faenza, in a paper 
read at a meeting of the Italian Chemical 
Society, Ferrara, in June last. The ben- 
tonite employed was of Italian origin, 
from the deposits of Daunia, in Puglia, 
and attracts interest on account of its 
functions in petroleum oil refining, soap 
making and other processes. 

The purpose of the present research was 
to determine some of the factors govern- 
ing the swelling of bentonite, namely: (1) 
mode of disversion—agitation or grinding; 
(2) kind of water user—distilled or spring 
water; (3) ratio of solid to water during 
stirring or grinding; (4) ratio of bentonite 
to stones during grinding; (5) ratio of solid 
to water during sedimentation. The opti- 


mum conditions for securing swelling 
without the addition of electrolytes were 
also studied (La Chim. e l’Ind., 1949, 31 
(10), 351-357). 

A considerable body of Italian research 
on the Pugliese bentonites has already 
been built up (see bibliography). Some 
of the first tests were to determine the 
effect of temperature and period of dis- 
persion, in addition to the specific points 
or ratios enumerated above. Ratio No, 3, 
solid to water, was called S/A. while *he 
corresponding ratio during sedimentation 
(5) was s/a. 
1:1, 1:2, 1:8, and 1: 4; while 
included 1: 50, 1: 25, etc., down to 1: 
Stirring and grinding times were 30 ane. 
to 24 hr., and the temperature range was 
5° to 30°C, 

The simple apparatus used comprised 
vessels in which the suspensions were pre- 
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pared with grinding or stirring device, and 
a cylindrical sedimentation vessel of 500c.c. 
fitted with mechanism for inverting it; this 
was done about 10 times after which it 
was left to rest for periods up to 24 hours. 

Sedimentation curves were obtained with 
time as abscissae (hours) and heights or 
volumes of sediment as ordinates (cm*) or 

levels of swelling.” Curves are given, 
showing variation of swelling levels as 
functions of time of stirring or grinding, 
‘using spring water, 

The graphed and tabulated results show 
that (1) stirring is preferable to grinding 
in measuring bentonite sw elling in aqueous 
medium; (2) distilled water is better than 
spring water owing to presence of salts 
dissolved in latter; (3) the best S/A ratio 
during dispersion is 1:3; (4) the best see 
bentonite to stones when grinding is 1: 2; 
(5) sedimentation should take place in a 
totally enclosed space, insulated, and with 
strict temperature control, while at the 
same time, of course, permitting the sedi- 
ment volume or height to be easily read; 
(6) maximum swelling is attained with a 
stirring or grinding ‘time exceeding 12 hr. 

Similar tests were made with distilled 
water, also several control or parallel tests, 

varying the different factors mentioned 
above. 


Stirring and Sedimentation 


An exponential relation is derived, and 
also graphed logarithmically, between 
volume of sediment and time of stirring, 
showing a !inear increase of volume with 
duration of stirring, thus: y =a - be-™ 
where x is time of stirring in » hours, Vv is 
height or volume of sediment in cm*, a is 
constant corresponding to height limit, 
the present case ~500, b and k are con- 
stants depending on occupied values of 
x and y determined md experiment,, thus 
if b = 840 then k = 

From the results heated it is evident 
that previous stirring of the material has 
a most important effect on subsequent 
sedimentation. More particularly a_pro- 
longation of this stirring causes a com- 
minution of the bentonite particles, thus 
reducing still further the velocity of settle- 
ment. The method used for measuring 
swelling gives good results, easily com- 
parable and reproducible, since both time 
and temperature are kept constant; that is 
to say the time elapsing between end of 
stirring and beginning of sedimentation. 
But it has to be emphasised that distilled 
water must be used 

The swelling of the bentonite in these 
experiments averaged 13 to 1. It is clear, 
however, that neither the material under 
test, nor the methods or conditions used, 
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can always be exactly identical, so that 
it is advisable to carry out parallel or 
control tests in order to get a reliable 
mean. Colloidal substances, as is known, 
are particularly sensitive in this way. 
Acknowledgment is made to Prof. M. 
Korach, chair of Industrial Chemical 
Plant, Bologna University, on whose re- 
searches, not yet published, much of the 
foregoing was based. The second half of 
the following bibliography contains 
several references to previous Italian work. 
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Australian Oil Refining 


THE Vacuum Oil Company’s refining plant 
at Altona, near Melbourne, Victoria, 
which began production in July last, is 
now reported to be completely erected. 
The total cost was about £A1 million, of 
which over 90 per cent was spent in 
Australia. 
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—___ Technical Publications 


TO make available the advantages of 
fluorescent lighting in industries where the 
atmosphere is laden with dust or vapour, 


Crompton Parkinson, Ltd., have intro- 
duced two types of fitting, which 
are described in a_ special pamphlet. 
The vapour-proof fitting (AV.1112), 
particularly suitable for atmospheric 
areas where moderate concentra- 


tions of acid or alkaline vapour may be 
present, has special silicone plastic wash- 
ers sealing the lamp-ends. Lamps are 
easily replaced by removal of the end 
covers, each secured by a single captive 
finger nut. The dustproof fitting is of 
similar design, but the sealing is effected 
by felt gaskets. 


* * * 


SAFETY appliances for every industrial 
purpose ranging from goggles, respirators 
and protective clothing to equipment for 

handling corrosive liquids and fire retard- 
ing asbestos paint are included in the 


latest illustrated catalogue issued by 
Wallach Bros., Ltd., London. 
* * * 


HOW monel and nickel are used in widely 
varying types of plant and equipment is 
described in the current issue of ‘‘ Wiggin 
Nickel Alloys’’ available from Henry 
Wiggin and Co., Ltd., Birmingham. Appli- 
cations range from. plant for synthetic 
detergents and ammonium sulphate satur- 
ators to soap-making equipment in use in 
countries as far apart as Sweden and 
Australia. 
* * * 

A GUIDE to its various pubiications has 
been issued by the Tin Research Institute. 
To simplify selection the list is divided 


into sections for the practical user, the 
analyst, the research worker and _ the 
general reader. 

* * * 


RESEARCH resulis of interest 
ists, metallurgists, engineers and _ other 
scientists are among a new group of 69 
declassified and unclassified reports being 
released to industry by the U.S. Atomix 
Energy Commission. 


to chem- 


* * * 


CHEMICAL and physical properties of 
glycerin, its grades and applications, the 
U.S. specific gravity, density, viscosity, 
freezing points and relative humidity, ete. 

of glycerin solutions are fully described in 
a booklet ‘“ Why Glycerin for Alkyd 


Resins and Ester Gums?’’ This is the 





fifth of a series of booklets on technical 
advances and applications in the field of 
glycerin and its derivatives freely distri- 
buted by the Glycerin Producers’ Associa- 


tion, New York. 
* * * 
STUDY of the physical properties of 


metals and Ped analysis of alloys in 
the atomic energy project necessitated the 
employment of many kinds of ceramic 
bodies. Many of these were made from 
zirconia, beryllia, thoria, and alumina by 
a new process known as slip-casting. Full 
details of the method are described by 
Wayne Calderwood, of Iowa State College, 
in **‘ The Production of Ceramic Ware by 
Slip-Casting ’’ (No. AECD-2737). 

* a * 

MODELS built to an exact scale have 
been ine reasingly used in recent years to 
check engineering, architectural and plant 
designs. The application of the acrylic 
plastic Plexiglas to this purpose is des- 
cribed in an illustrated feature in the 
Rohm and Haas Reporter (Vol. VII, No. 
6). The value of amberlite ion exchange 
resins now available for laboratory and 
advanced research work is described. 

* * * 

POTENTIAL uses and fresh applications 
of pneumatic equipment together with a 
wide range of its products are described 
in a new catalogue of ‘‘ Enots”’ pneu- 
matic equipment available from Benton & 
Stone, Ltd., Birmingham, 

* . * 
ASSESSMENT of the work of the British 
Coal Utilisation Research Association, now 
housed at Leatherhead, was given by Sir 
Charles Ellis at the twelfth annual general 
meeting in his presidential address. 
Results of research work carried out in- 
cluding solvent treatment of coal, the 
smokeless combustion of bituminous coal 
and investigations into the performance of 
shell type boilers were outlined by Sir 
Charles whose speech is reported in the 
current issue (No. 8) of the “ BCURA 
al erly Gazette.”’ 


Princess Sees Scientific Glass Made 
During a_two-day_ tour of Lancashire 
last week, Princess Margaret visited the 


world’s largest sheet’ glass _ factory, 
Pilkington Brothers’, St. Helens, where 
she studied spectacle glass production, 


which was virtually 
before the war. 


a German monopoly 
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The Cheriiist’s Bookshelf 





ORGANIC CHLORINE ComMpouNDS (prepara- 
tion, properties, chemical behaviour 
and identification). Ernest Hamlin 
Huntress. Chapman & Hall, London. 
Pp. 1443. £11 10s. 


Prof. Huntress is already well known to 
organic chemists for his publications deal- 
ing with the identification of organic com- 
pounds. His first major sihilodien i in this 
field, in conjunction with the late Prof. 
Mulliken, dealt with compounds of Order 
I (those containing carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen). The present volume is to be con- 
sidered an extension of this; compounds of 
Order III are now discussed in a similar 
but fuller manner. Compounds of Order 
III are those which contain carbon and 
chlorine with or without the addition of 
hydrogen and oxygen. In the present 
work the scope has been increased beyond 
the realm of identification alone to cover 
such subjects as methods of preparation 
and the more important chemical reactions. 
This extension is of particular importance e 
in regard to this group of compounds since 
so many of them are of commercial impor- 
tance. 

The arrangement initially divides the 
compounds into three groups: solids, 
liquids which boil at atmospheric pressure, 
or liquids which boil only under reduced 
pressure or for which only boiling points 
at reduced pressures have been quoted. 
The compounds are listed in these three 
main groups in order of melting or boiling 
point except those whose boiling points are 
quoted at reduced pressure. These are 
listed in order of their molecular formulae. 
The amount of information about each 
compound necessarily varies according to 
its importance, yet a uniform method of 
presentation has been adhered to. The 
relevant facts concerning any compound 
can thus be listed under maior divisions : 
the heading; fundamental physical con- 
stants; general data on other constants, 
preparation and properties; designation of 
special or preliminary tests; derivatives: 
references to the original literature. The 
heading comprises the location number 
(each compound is numbered to facilitate 
cross references); name (or names); strue 


atte 
ee 


tural formula; molecular formula; Beilstein 
reference. It is to be noted here that 
throughout the text the term empirical 
formula is used, although it is apparent 
that it is the molecular which is meant. 
There is some inconsistency also in the 
choice of names. It would be better to 
adhere to the Geneva system where pos- 
sible (t.e., in the aliphatics) and not to 
refer to substitutes sometimes by numbers 
and other times by Greek letters. The 
author has wisely not attempted to select 
‘* correct’? physical constants. Those 
chosen are melting and boiling points, 
density and refractive index. 


The third section contains a wealih of 
information ranging from the formation 
and composition of azeotropes to methods 
of preparation and details of the maim 
chemical reactions of the material. Much 
information on preliminary tests and the 
formation of derivatives by which the com 
pounds may be identified is offered in the 
two following sections and finally for each 
compound there is a list of pertinent refer- 
ences, including, in view of the industrial 
importance of many of the compounds, 
material published in patents, 


The book contains details of 1320 indivi- 
dual compounds distributed among 366 
groups of isomers. The literature has 
been reviewed to 1945 and a supplemental 
section deals with references which ap- 
peared in 1946-7. 

There are five indices, of which three are 
novel and two conventional. Apart from 
an index of compounds by names in alpha- 
betical sequence the compounds are also 
classified according to their molecular 
formulae, percentage chlorine content, 
molecular weight and chemical types. 

While this volume does not set out to 
rival Beilstein, it nevertheless provides a 
great deal of important information on a 
selected group of halogen compounds. The 
care with which this information has been 
collated and the clarity with which it is 
presented have produced a unique store 
house of facts for the organic chemist. 
whether research worker, analyst, or a 
plant operator.—G.D. 
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PECIAL posts for individual research 

workers of exceptional merit have been 
created under provisions included in the 
White Paper on the Scientific Civil Service. 
The following have been appointed senior 
principal scientific officers: Dr. E. F. G. 
HERINGTON, of the Chemical Research 
Laboratory, DSIR, physical chemist who 
has made notable contributions to know- 
ledge of the mechanism of catalyst poly- 
merisation and the theory of solutions; Dr. 
G. H. Lea, of the Low Temperature Re- 
search Station, Cambridge, author of 
many works on the chemistry of fats. 
Other promotions, to the grade of deputy 
scientific officer, are: Dr. R. A. Frazer, of 
the National Physical Laboratory, and 
Mr. S. B. Gates, of the Ministry of Supply. 
Both are specialists in aerodynamics. 


Sir JOHN Cockcrorr, director of the 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment, 
was decorated, in Paris last week, with 
the cross of a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. The award commemorates his 
scientific work during the war and the aid 
he has given to French scientists. 


The Fine Chemicals Group of the Society 
of Chemical Industry has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Dr. F. BerGe., chairman; 
Dr. W. MircHenn, vice-chairman; Dr. 
H. J. Barser, hon. secretary; Dr. B. A. 
Hems, hon. treasurer; Dr. F. Hartiey, 
hon. recorder. 


Dr. Epwin M. H. Wixpr, Leicester, and 
Mr. H. G. Greg, Oak Brow, Styal, Man- 
chester, are to receive the Textile Institute 
Medal for distinguished services to the 
textile industry in general, and to the 
Institute in particular. 


The Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
whose headquarters are at Montreal, 
Canada, has announced the appointment 
of Mr. ArtHur H. Martin - executive 
vice-president, and of Mr, D. THOMAS 
and Mr. W. N. HAL as vice- el 
Mr. Martin is president of the Standard 
Chemical Co., 


Mr. H. N. Ripiey has been awarded the 
Linnean Medal for 1950. The presentation 
will be made at the anniversary meeting 
of the Linnean Society on May 24. 


Mr. Donatp WiLrred Mappock. chair 
man and managing director of John 
Maddock & Co., Ltd., ironfounders, Oaken- 
gate, left £28,511 (£28,257 net). 


At the annual meeting of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, held in Leeds last 


week, Mr. FREDK. SCHOLEFIELD, head of 
the department of textile chemistry at the 
Manchester College of Technology, was 
elected president. Mr. H. JENNISON and 
Mr. J. Barritr were re-elected hon. 
treasurer and hon, secretary respectively. 
The new vice-presidents are Mr. F. Far 
RINGTON, Mr. F. L. Goopatt, Mr. J. M. 
GoopALL, and Mr, J. M. Preston. At 
the annual dinner which followed, ‘the 
society’s gold medal for the best applica- 
tion of physical chemistry to the theory of 
dyeing was handed to Dr. S. M. NEALE, 
of the Manchester College of Technology. 


Mr. B. H. Turpin, a_ director of 
Quickfit and Quartz, Ltd., has returned 
from a visit to Norway, Sweden and 
Finland where he has been investigating 
the individual requirements of Scandi- 
navian firms. Mr. D. Curtis, technical 
adviser to the company, has returned 
from Belgium where he has been to see 
about the supply of industrial plant. 


The council of the Institute of Welding 


has awarded the Sir William J. Larke 
Medal, for the best paper read to the 
institute during the year, to Mr. R. G. 


BraitHwaite, who is welding consultant to 
Braithwaite & Co. (Structural), Ltd., and 
was last year chairman of the Birmingham 
branch of the institute. His paper deals 
with the control of distortion in are weld 
ing. 

British recognition of the debt which 
contemporary metallurgy owes to the dis- 
tinguished work of Pror. ALBERT PORTEVIN 
was acknowledged by the Institute of 
Metals at a luncheon in London last weck. 
Mr. H. S. Tasker, the institute’s presi- 
dent, presented to the professor the Plati- 
num Medal for Services to Metallurgy, the 
institute’s highest award. 


OBITUARY 


The death is announced of Masor A. J. 
ForREST, managing director of British 
Viscoleum Fuels, Ltd., and a director from 
the company’s inception in 1934. 

Caprain Epwarp Davies, of Rhydymwyn, 
an ex-alderman and former chairman of 
Flintshire County Council, whose death is 
announced at the age of 84, was an 
authority on lead mining, and a former 
manager of North Hendre Mining Com- 
pany. 
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Paint Manufacturers’ New Address 
The Society of British Paint Manufac- 
turers, Ltd., has removed its offices to 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor 
Gardens, London, S.W.1. The telephone 
number is VICtoria 2186-8. 


Prices of Oils and Fats 

No change will be made in the prices of 
unrefined oils and fats and_ technical 
animal fats allocated to primary whole- 
salers and large trade users during the 
five week period ending May 6, states the 
Ministry of Food. The entry relating to 
mixed sunflower/whale acid oil will be 
deleted from the list of prices. No supplies 
of the mixture are available. 


Largest Oil Tanker 

Princess Margaret consented to officiate 
at the ceremony, last Tuesday, to launch 
the s.t.s. Velutina, 28,000 tons, at the 
yard of Swan, Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne. The 
tanker, the largest yet built in the United 
Kingdom, is the first of four similar 
vessels for the Shell fleet. They will be 


mainly used in carrying crude oil from the 


Middle East to the company’s new 
refineries at Shell Haven, Essex, and 
Stanlow, Cheshire. 
Size for Synthetic Fibres 
New starch derivatives, expected to 


have wide application in the sizing of 
nylon, acetate rayon and si yarns 
have been developed by Dr. J. Lolkema, 
of W. A. Scholten’s Chemische Fabriken 
N.V, states a correspondent of The 
Financial Times. Etherification or esteri- 
fication is said to confer marked stability 
and enable continuous operation of the 
warp sizing, finishing and printing pro- 
cesses, regardless of temperature diffi- 
culties. 


Cork Oil Refinery Reopening 

With a capacity to produce 6 million gal. 
of refined spirit annually, Cork Harbour 
Oil Wharves, Ltd., at Haulbowline, is pre- 
paring for a resumption of pre-war 
activities. The old wooden wharf which 
had accommodated tankers, and which 
became unserviceable during “the war, is 
to be replaced by a reinforced concrete 
wharf which will be ready at the end of 
the year. With a 36 ft. berthage, this will 
accommodate the largest tankers, which 
will bring the crude oil from Central and 
South America, for refining into motor 
spirit and fuel oil. 


Textile Institute Associateship 

The Diploma in Textiles, awarded by 
the Leicester College of Technology, and 
the Rayon Production Certificate, 
awarded at Coventry Technical College, 
have been added by the Textile Institute 
to the list of qualifications recognised for 
the election of members to associateship. 


Courtaulds, Ltd., Leaving Accrington 

Courtaulds, Ltd., has decided to vacate 
its engineering works at Clayton-le-Moors, 
near Accrington, in the latter part of this 
year, and to concentrate all engineering 
work at Coventry. The Accrington factory 
is responsible for the maintenance, manu- 
facture and repair of rayon-spinning 
machinery. 


Radiochemical Centre 
The agreement whereby Thorium, Ltd., 
operated the Radiochemical Centre, Amer- 
sham, Bucks, as agents for the Ministry 
of Supply, terminated on March 31, and 
from that date the Ministry is carrying 
on the business of the centre directly. 


Dr. Grove will continue in charge of the 
centre. 


KID Exemptions 

The Treasury has made an_ order 
exempting the following articles from 
Key Industry Duty for the period begin- 
ning April 3, 1950 and ending June 30, 
1950: allyl chloride (a chloropropylene); 
anis aldehyde; ethylbenzene; R. stearic 
acid; m-4-xylenol. The Order is the Safe- 
guarding of Industries (Exemption) (No. 
4) Order, 1950, and is published as Statu- 
tory Instruments, 1950, No. 460. 


Exploding Boiler Wrecks Dye Works 

Exploding with a terrific roar, shortly 
before midnight on March 29, a five-ton 
vertical boiler tore through a power-house 
roof of an Oldham dye works, rose about 
20 feet into the air and fell into the main 
building, which was wrecked. Nearby 
houses had narrow escapes. Caught by 
the blast, the 35 ft. high steel boiler 
chimney crashed into the works yard. 
Only one wall of the boiler-house was left 
standing. The main building of the firm 
Resistant Finishers and Cleaners, of 
Prince Albert Street, Oldham, was full of 
rubble. The manager of the dye works, 
Mr. J. W. O’Neil, said he thought the 
whole works would be condemned. For- 
tunately the boiler had missed the dyeing 
shed at the. rear, where most of the 
expensive equipment was stored. 
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NEXT WEEK’S EVENTS 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11 
Society of Instrument Technology 

Manchester: College of Technology, 
7.30 p.m. Ll. Young: ‘‘ Pneumatic Relays 
and Their Use in Control Systems.”’ 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 

Society of Chemica] Industry (Food Group) 

London: Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
W.1, 6 p.m. Annual general meeting, 6.30 
p.m. Prof. S. Zuckermann: ‘“‘ Pounds, 
Dollars and Calories.’ 

The Institute of Welding 

Manchester: College of Technology, 
7 p.m. Annual general meeting, followed 
by films. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13 
The Chemica] Society 
Dundee : University College, 5 p.m. Dr. 
F. S. Dainton: ‘‘ Chemical. Reactions 
Induced by Nuclear Radiations.”’ 
The Royal Institute of Chemistry 
Luton: Kings Fare Restaurant, King 
Street, 7.30 p.m. (with Luton Scientific 
Association). Dr. L. R. Bishop: ‘“‘ Brew- 
ing in Britain.’’ 
The Fertiliser Society 
London: 26 Portland Place, W.1, 2.30 
p.m. R. M. Collins: ‘‘ Mining and Pro- 
duction of Rock Phosphates in Florida.’’ 
Incorporated Plant Engineers 
Peterborough: Eastern Gas _ Board 
Theatre, Church Street, 7.30 p.m. Film 
on lubrication presented by the Vacuum 
Oil Co., Ltd.—‘‘ The Inside Story.”’ 
Royal Society of Arts 
London: John Adam Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2, 5.15 p.m. Hamid Ali (Deputy 
trade director, Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Pakistan) : ‘‘Projected Indus- 
trial Development in Pakistan.”’ 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 
Institution of Chemical Engineers 
London: May Fair Hotel, Berkeley 


Street, W.1, 11 a.m. Annual corporate 
meeting; 12 noon, Presidential address. 
Prof. D. M. Newitt: ‘‘ Technology and the 
State.’’ 7.30 p.m., dinner. 
Oil and Colour Chemists’ Association 

Manchester: Engineers’ Club, 6.30 p.m. 

Annual general meeting. 
Society of Chemica] Industry 

Wolverhampton: Technical College, 
7.30 p.m. Prof. P. M. S. Blackett: 
** Operational Research.” 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15 
The Scientific Film Association 
London: University Institute of Educa- 
tion, Malet Street, W.C.1, 10 a.m. to 9.30 
p.m. Conference: ‘‘ Photography and 
Cinematography by Invisible Radiation.’ 


RADIOACTIVITY CONGRESS 
Problems of Industrial Application 
NDUSTRIAL applications of radio- 
activity will be discussed at a public 
conference to be held from May 19 to 21 


at Birmingham University, Edgbaston. 
While mainly designed for those con- 


. cerned with the technical side of industry 


—engineers, research workers and indus- 
trial chemists—many of the lectures will 
be of a general nature. 

Basic facts of nuclear physics will be 
given at the start of the course, which will 
also deal with isotopes, radioactive decay 
and radiation. 

The need for precautions when handling 
isotopes and the importance of health 
monitoring will be emphasised, and the 
meeting will conclude with a discussion. 

The conference has been organised 
jointly by the Birmingham branch of the 
Atomic Scientists’ Association and the 
extra-mural department of Birmingham 
University. 





Meetings Postponed 

THE meeting arranged by the North 
Western Branch of the Institution of 
Chemical Engineers at the College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester, on April 15, at 3 p.m. 

has been postponed until April 22, at the 
same time. G. E. Charlish and EK. J. 
Heeley will present a paper on “ Acid 
Resistant Vitreous Enamelled Chemical 
Plant—Some Observations on the Enamel 
Layer.”’ 

The Plastics and Polymer Group of the 
Society of Chemical Industry announces 
that the date of its next meeting has been 
changed from April 11 to April 17, at 6.30 
p.m., when Dr. D. Cleverdon and Mrs. D. 
Laker will present two short papers on 
“The Molecular Weights of High Poly- 
mers,” at 26 Portland Place, W.1. 


eiienediion of Textile Fibres 


A SPECIAL one-day conference on the 
reclamation of fibres has been arranged 
by the Textile Institute and will take place 
at Morley Town Hall on Tuesday, April 18. 
Subjects to be discussed include: general 
review of the industry; reclamation of 
wool fibres; present and future methods 
of separating textile fibres; dyeing of 
pieces made from reclaimed fibres and 
finishing of fabrics containing wool and 
other fibres. The speakers will include 
Professor J. B. Speakman, Dr. 

Whewell (Leeds University) and Mr. N.C. 
Gee (Dewsbury Technical College). 
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New Austrian Sulphuric Acid Plant 
The Austrian Metal and Colour Co., Ltd., 
is erecting a new retort for roasting 
pyrites, to be connected with a new sul- 
phuric acid plant. 


Ciba’s Lower Earnings 

Ciba A.G., Basle, reports a net profit, 
for the financial year 1949, of S.Fr. 
14,035,141 (14,119,734 in 1948) after having 
written off depreciation amounting to 
S.Fr. 8,453,763. More than S.Fr. 4 million 
has been allocated to welfare and research 
funds. 


Bihar Fertiliser Plant Nears Completion 

The important Indian fertiliser plant at 
Sindri, Bihar, is expected to begin opera- 
tion in August. Output is scheduled to 
be about 350,000 tons annually. Thirty 
Indian experts, who are to work at the 
plant, have almost completed their train- 
ing course in Britain and the United 
States. 

Trade with Indonesia 

Trade talks have recently been con- 
cluded in London between the Govern- 
ment and Indonesia. Quotas will be made 
available for United Kingdom exports to 
a value of over £7 million. Principal 
items include chemicals and pharmaceuti- 
cals, textiles, and electrical equipment. 
Imports from Indonesia are estimated at 
£12 million and will include copra, palm 
oil and rubber. 


German Fertiliser for Holland 

German nitrogenous fertiliser manufac- 
turers are reviving their important pre- 
war connections with Holland, one of their 
chief markets. It is reported that the 
Ruhr Chemie A.G. Oberhausen-Holten, is 
to supply by river a large quantity of 
ammonium nitrate. This development is 
said to be particularly welcome, as German 
farmers are not taking up fertilisers in 
sufficient quantity. 

Italian Chemica] Company’s Expension 

The capital of Condor S.p.A. per 
l’Industria Petrolifera e Chimica, Rome, 
has been increased to three thousand 
million lire, to enable the company to 
finance the construction work now in pro- 
gress. This comprises a seaport installa- 
tion at Genoa and a pipe-line for the 
transport of crude oil from Genoa to Rho, 
near Milan, with an annual capacity of 
about 12 million barrels (1.5 million tons) 
of crude oil, and a refinery at Rho with a 
capacity of more than 6 million tons per 
annum. 


India’s Manganese Ore 
The increasing volume of India’s exports 
of manganese ore, of which 355,000 tons 
were shipped in 1948, is seen in the total 
of 269,293 tons sent abroad in the first 
six months of 1949. Some 59 per cent 
went to the U.S.A 


U.S. Mining Equipment for Ruhr 
A time and labour saving automatic coal 
loading machine, manufactured in the 
U.S.A., has recently been installed in the 
Walsum mine, Other Ruhr mines are 
expected to receive U.S. equipment in the 
near future. 


Reduced Soap Imports 

The large reduction in India’s imports 
of soap last year is reflected in the total 
of 1057 tons for the first seven months of 
1949; imports during the whole of 1948 
were 18,305 tons. Home production of 
soap in the first nine months of the year 
totalled 90,236 tons. 


Modernised Fertiliser Plant 

The main building of the International 
Minerals and Chemical Corporation, 
Texarkana, Arkansas, which was destroyed 
by fire on February 23 is to be rebuilt 
immediately. The new building will in- 
corporate improvements for the moderni- 
sation of the company’s fertilser plants, 


Austria Expands Fertiliser Exports 

Efforts are being made by the Austrian 
Nitrogen Works, Ltd., Linz (erected by 
the Germans during the war) to find 
foreign markets for nitrogen fertilisers and 
other products. Poland has given a second 
order for 10,000 tons to requite a delivery 
of Polish coal. A quantity of 7500 tons is 
to be shipped to Greece and a _ small 
delivery has been made to the Sudan. 
Egypt is receiving 2500-5000 tons a month 
and negotiations are in progress with 


South Africa. 


Ammonium Nitrate: No Explosion 
The report of a fire which destroyed a 
storage building of the Spencer Chemical 
Company at Independence, Kan., U.S.A., 
containing 27,667 100-lb. bags of ammon- 
ium nitrate, notes that this rapidly burn- 
ing fire caused no explosion. A report 
issued by the company reveals that 
examination of the wreckage showed inti- 
mate mixture at elevated temperatures of 
molten ammonium nitrate with alumin- 
ium, copper,- glass, rubber, iron, zine, 

asphalt and carbonaceous materials. 
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The Stock and Chemical Markets 


ESPITE the substantial surplus with 

which the financial year has ended, 
the City continues to assume that it will 
be mainly a ‘‘no- -change’’ Budget and that 
there will be little easing of the burden 
of taxation. Stock markets have accord- 
ingly remained cautious, although indus- 
trial shares were inclined to strengthen. 
Movements on balance were, however, 
small. Talk in the City anticipates the 
possibility that the Chancellor may want 
limitation enforced by law. 

Shares of chemical and allied companies 
have been quite well maintained, and 
Imperial Chemical were active around 43s. 
in anticipation of good financial results 
for the past year. Tne yield is 43 per cent, 
and there is, of course, every confidence 
that the 10 per cent dividend will be main 
tained. Success of the debenture issue 
kept Fisons ordinary shares firm at 21s. 6d. 
Monsanto eased to 48s, 1$d., Brotherton 
10s. shares changed hands ote 19s. 43d., 
Laporte Chemicals 5s. units were 9s. 4$d., 
Albright & Wilson 28s. 7}d., and Burt 
Boulton 25s. 2d. 

British Glues 4s. units were sought and 
rose to 20s. 74d. on market talk of a 
possible increase in the dividend. Borax 
Consolidated were firmer at 5ls. 6d., but 
British Oxygen eased to 94s, on the pre- 
liminary results. The latter company, the 
directors point out, enjoyed a record turn- 
over last year, but on the other hand, 
costs rose, and as a result, net profits were 
lower at £905,047, compared with 


£1,200,531. Nevertheless, the unchanged 
2@ per cent dividend was earned twice 
over. 


British Aluminium is another company 
which has had to report a moderate reac- 
tion in profits; the shares eased to 40s. at 
which there is a 5 ver cent yield on the 
10 per cent dividend. In fact, financial 
results now coming to hand are showing 
falling off in profits owing to higher costs 
and growing competition both at home and 
abroad. 

It is being assumed in the City that 
during the next 12 months many companies 
will probably have to make moderate 
reductions in dividend payments. Such 
a result would underline the unfairness of 
dividend limitation in the periods of pros- 
perity. Dividend limitation and the res- 
trictions on share bonuses are already 
making difficult the raising of new capital 
for industry. 

The 4s. units of the Distillers Co. have 
been firmer at 17s. 3d. and United Molasses 


(39s. 9d.) were being bought, in anticipa 
tion of the financial results. Glaxo 
Laboratories shares have fluctuated around 
44s, 44d. Among plastics, British Xylonite 
came back sharply to 65s. following their 
recent rise. Cement shares were firm with 
Associated Cement at 77s. Rugby Cement 
5s. shares were active around 17s. on the 
full results. ‘Lhe prosperity of the cement 
industry is due largely to export trade and 
the circumstance that British cement is 
the cheapest and best. 

Iron and steel shares have been steadier, 
and elsewhere, Staveley improved to 
75s. 6d. Powell Duffryn were active around 
28s. 6d. on the company’s deai with 
Socony-Vacuum Oil. Boots Drug have 
been firm at 46s. 3d. Oils were uncertain 
(Shell at 63s. 14d.), but Ultramar and 
British Controlled were prominent among 
lower-priced shares, 


Market Reports 

HE curtailment of the working week 

by the Easter holiday has precluded 
any expansion of contracted delivery speci 
fications. There has been no appreciable 
change in prices, with the excevtion of the 
changes revorted last week in the values 
of sulphuric acid and zine oxide. Most of 
he industrial chemical markets remain 
steady. 

MANcHESTER.—There has been _ litile 
change in the relatively steady conditions 
of the chemical market, which now faces 
the prospect of reduced activity during 
the Easter period. Caustic soda and other 
alkalis are being taken in good quantities 
and there is a steady trade in ammonia 
and magnesia products. The potash com- 
pounds generally are being accepted as 
they become available. Superphosphate 
and compound fertilisers are meeting a 
brisk inquiry. 

Giascow.—Day io day 
Scottish chemical market has maintained 
the average level. There have, however, 
been indications that a number of firms are 
restricting their buying, particularly 


business in the 


where purchase tax is involved in the final | 


product, until Budget proposals are an- 
nounced. Xylol and toluol continue to be 
in very short supply and trisodium phos- 
phate is also difficult, as are a number of 
other phosphate compounds. Interest is 
being shown in a new tyve of textile dve- 
stuff now being introduced into this coun 
try. This dyestuff has been well tried in 
America for some vears. 
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Law and Company News 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
herein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages or Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annua] Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


Curomocine, Lrp., 
cal merchants. (M., 
£1000 charge, to C 


London, W., chemi- 
8/4/50.) March 6, 
R. Enever, Freeman 


& Co., London; charged on 147 and 149 
Kensal Road, W.10. *£4000. January 
12, 1950. 

New Process WeE.pers, Lrp., London, 


S.W. (M., 8/4/50.) March 9, £1575 
charge, to S. A. Harris, London; charged 
on ground floor of Boundary Warehouse, 
Powis Mews, Kensington. *£802.  Sep- 
tember 14, 1948. 


Satisfaction 


LaraRGe ALUMINOUS CEMENT Co., LTD., 
London, W. (M.S., 8/4/50.)  Satisfac- 
tion March 13, of mortgage registered July 
6, 1944. 


Increases of Capital 
The following 
capital have been announced :—R. 
CRUICKESHANKS, Lrtp., from £50,000 to 
£100,000; JamES Lainc, Son & Co. (M/c.), 
Ltp., from £200,000 to £300,000; Prst 
Contro., Lrp., from  £1,000,000 to 
{1 250,000, 


increases in registered 


New Registrations 


Redep, Ltd. 

Private company. (479,386). Capital 
£8000. Manufacturers of scientific equip- 
ment and apparatus, etc. Other particu- 
lars similar to Ellis Research and Testing 
Laboratories, Ltd. 

‘* Naarden ’’ (London), Ltd. 

Private company. (480,002). Capital 
£10,000. Manufacturers and dealers in 
chemicals, acids, gases, oils, etc. Directors : 
W. A. Van Dorp and A. G. Drew. Solici- 
tors: Aukin Courts & Co., 5 Queen Anne 
Street, W.1. 


Parliamentary Topics 


MR. E. G. Gooch asked the Home Secre 
tary if he was aware of the dangers to 
agricultural workers involved in the use 
of some of the new insecticides, particu- 
larly DNOC, dinitro-orthocresol, and para- 
thion, diethylparanitro- phenylthiophos- 
phate, used as sprays for crop protection. 
He believed they were deadly in their 
effect upon men and asked if their use was 
to be banned. In a written answer, Mr. 
Chuter Ede replied that the Poison Rules 
controlling the sale of these insecticides 
provided for a warning notice on the con 
tainers in which they were sold. If reason- 
able care were taken in their use, there 
should be little risk. 

PROBLEMS connected with hazards of 
dust in iron foundries were raised in a 
question by Mr. M. MacPherson, In a 
written answer, the Minister of Labour 
stated that the Factory Department had 
carried out an investigation into the inci- 
dence of silicosis among various classes of 
foundry workers and the results would be 
published shortly. Findings so far indi- 
cated that certain dusts should be re 
garded as dangerous to health, and that 
those generated in substantial quantities 
should, as far as possible, be suppressed 
at the point of origin. Proposals had been 
made to restrict the use of dangerous 
parting powders. 


Chemical Employment 


NUMBERS of persons employed in the 
chemical and allied trades in the last 
two months of last year remained fairly 
steady. Totals (in thousands) were: 
November 445.4. and December 444.4. 
Analysis of these figures given in the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette was as follows: 


Nov. Dec 

Coke ovens and by-product work 17.0 17.0 
Chemicals and dyes : 201.7 201.5 
Pharmaceuticals, ete. P ‘ 35.0 34.6 
Explosives, ete. ... 37.4 37.3 
Paints and varnish ? 38.3 38.2 
Soaps, glycerin, etc. . 49.0 48.4 
Mineral oil refining ‘ 36.1 36.4 
Oils, greases, glues, etc. 30.9 31.0 
445.4 444.4 


Industrial eentens 


_ Fort Dunlop has in 1949 again broken 
its own record for National Savings— 
£99,160, against £89,028 for 1948. The 
total for ten years is £756,542. 
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Non-Ferrous Metal Stocks Increase 
Higher February Output 


EBRUARY was marked by an all- 

round improvement in the levels of 
Government and consumers’ stocks of non- 
ferrous metals, compared with the same 
month of last year. 

Production of copper, zinc and lead was 
higher than in February, 1949, but totals 
for tin are not yet available, according 
to the monthly figures supplied by the 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics from which the following details 
have been abstracted. 


UNWROUGHT COPPER 


Long Tons 
Blister Refined 

OPENING STOCKS: Copper Copper 

Govt. and consumer 40,402 89,798 
Imports... bas with 2,552 13,279 
PRODUCTION : 

Primary ... ea ae mn _ 8,677 

Secondary 2,079* 5,322 
CONSUMPTION : 

Primary ... ra as ‘ 9,374 25,506 

Secondary es — 14,574 

Exports ... a 749T 14 
CLOSING STOCKS : 

Govt. and consumers’ ... 33,348 85,969 


*Rough Copper. 
tRough Copper despatched to Belgium. 


GROSS OUTPUT OF otk — ALLOY AND 
PR CTS 


ODI 
Unalloyed copper products . 22,917 long tons 
Alloyed copper cee Bxe —e 24,390 = 
Copper sulphate = one ee ie 
UNWROUGHT ZINC 


Long Tons 
Zinc in Concentrates Slab Zinc 
(estimated gross (all grades) 
Zine content) 
OPENING STOCKS: 


Govt. and consumers’ 32,968 54,745 

Imports ahs _ 7,040 7,062 
PRODUCTION : 

Virgin and remelted ... _ 5,503 
CONSUMPTION : 

Virgin (incl. debased) ... 6,750 19,440 

Remelted and scrap ... -— 7,470* 

Exports and Re-export _— 9 
CLOSING STOCKS: 

Govt. and consumers’ 33,258 48,210 


* Includes small quantity of zinc in concentrates 
consumed directly for chemicals, etc. 


LEAD 
Lead 
Long Tons Content 
Lea of 
in Imported second- 


Concen- Virgin English ary Scrap 
trates Lead Refined and 
Residues 
OPENING STOCKS : 
Govt. and con- 


sumers’ es -_— 55,937 4,193 - 

Other stocks... 59 — — — 
IMPORTS int -—- 17,280 _ 157 
PRODUCTION eos 219 _ 5,468 — 
CONSUMPTION ‘os cae 12,719 5,245 8,200 

Exporte... oo 17 - -- 





CLOSING STOCKS : 
Govt. and con- 
sumers’ ren — 59,707 4,416 oo 


Other stocks 85 —_ —_ —_ 
TIN METAL 
Long Tons 

GOVT. AND CONSUMERS’ STOCKS (at end of 

period) se ade --- 15,979 
IMPORTS seis ae me one eas 315 
PRODUCTION oa “as —< se oo 
CONSUMPTION ... rey oie re 1,819 


EXPORTS AND RE-EXPORTS .. 851 
* Amended figures to re present Government’s stocks 
wherever located. 


ANTIMONY 
Long Tons 
TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF ANTIMONY METAL 


AND COMPOUNDS one 325 
TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF ANTIMONY IN SORAP 337 
CADMIUM 
Long Tons 
TOTAL CONSUMPTION OF CADMIUM ... eee 49.35 





Aluminium Nomenclature 


A CHART relating in simple form a new 
system of nomenclature of aluminium 
alloys with those it replaces has been pre- 
pared by the Aluminium Development 
Association and is now available in a 
design for wall mounting. Fabrications, 
both cast and wrought, that have been 
familiar under several different systems 
are being collated by the British Stan- 
dards Institution into one scheme for 
general engineering purposes. 

The chart shows the materials under 
their various forms, and, in addition to 
the BS classfications and the numbers of 
related specifications, it states the approxi- 
mate composition of each item in terms 
of the major constituents. 

Certain BSI specifications have yet to 
be published. The related schedules and 
specifications listed are the nearest equi- 
valents to those in the new series of 
standards, but may differ from them on 
points of detail. 





Fifteen Per Cent More Aluminium 


American production of primary alumi- 
nium in December totalled 41,161 short 
tons, a gain of 15 per cent over the Novem- 
ber figure. Production at the two plants 
of the Aluminium Company of America 
which had been strikebound for over seven 
weeks was resumed, following a settlement 
effective on December 7. The preliminary 
total output for 1949 was 603,462 tons, 
compared with 628.456 tons in the peak 
peacetime year, 1948. 
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Shortage of Technologists 


AT the annual meeting, in Leeds last 
week, of the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists, Mr. F. Scholefield, the 
newly appointed president, said technical 
education had been the raison d’étre of the 
society and it continued to be its most 
important function. Discussions were now 
going on regarding the training of techno- 
logists, and there had been a suggestion 
for the formation of a society of technolo- 
gists charged with raising the standard of 
technology and awarding diplomas. 

The recruitment of skilled men into the 
industry was a serious problem, he added, 
and the shortage would soon have its 
effect on the efficiency of the industry. 
There was a dearth of properly trained 
young men coming into the industry. He 
urged that the university course should 
be extended to four years, 





TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA 
Free Running White Powder 


Price and sample on opplication to: 


PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow 
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The Paint Trade’s 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


—the direct method of selling raw 

materials, equipment or services to the 

Paint Industry—is published every month 
in PAINT TECHNOLOGY 


5, GRANGE COURT, PINNER, 
MIDDX. Phone: HARrow 6996' 








“LION. BRAND” 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 



































j. M. 


Kern House, 36/38 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
and at 51, South King Street, Manchester, 2. 





HOT DIP PLASTIC PACKING 


and 


STRIPPABLE COATINGS 


APPLIED COLD BY BRUSH, 
SPRAY OR DIP 


STEEL % (0, 











LTD, 


Telephone : Holborn 2532/5. 
Telephone : Deansgate 6077/8/9. 
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“EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


AST and far-reaching developments in the range of 
cetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
will of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.I.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 


Enrol with the T.1.G.B. for the A.M.I.Chem.E. Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the T.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including— 


FIVE ‘*‘ MACNAB ”* PASSES 
and 
FIVE FIRST PLACES 
Write to-day for the “* Enginecrs’ Guide to Success ”— 
free—containing the worid’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—tiie Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.I.Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 
A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc. ,ete. 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219 Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 





SITUATIONS VACANT 





ASSISTANT CHEMIST required for work in the Process 
Development Department of a Firm in the Manchester 
area engaged in the Manufacture of Organic Chemicals. 
Should have Degree or equivalent, together with some 
experience in industry. A knowledge of Chemical 
Engineering would be an added qualification, but is not 
essential. The vacancy should appeal to young 
Graduates who wish to gain experience in a wide and 
expanding field of the Chemical Industry. Salary is 
commensurate with age and experience, and applications 
should be forwarded to Box No. C.A. 2906, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


EADING London Oil Company has vacancy in 

Lubricating Oil Department for JUNIOR CHEMIST. 
Applicants should be 22-25, with B.Sc. Degree, and 
must have completed Military Service. Good prospects. 
Pension Fund rights. Apply, in writing, giving 
qualifications and experience, to Box Z.T.779, DEACONS’ 
ADVERTISING, 36, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS are 
required for the design of Chemical Plant and 
specialised items of equipment. Preference will be given 
to applicants of Degree standard who have some 
industrial or design experience. The openings offer scope 
and opportunity to young engineers willing to take 
responsibilities. Write to HEAD WRIGHTSON PROCESSES, 
LtD., 24/26, Baltic Street, London, E.C.1. 





SITUATION VACANT 





7OUNG CHEMICAL ENGINEER, with commercial 
background, required for estimating work. Pro- 
gressive position with large organisation. Write, giving 
particulars of education, experience and salary required 


to Box No. C.A. 2908, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
_FOR ‘SALE | 
PROCESS PLANT 
ERTICAL open top JACKETED MIXER by L. A 
MITCHELL, tin sprayed internally, approx 


7 ft. diam. total depth 8 ft.6in. Agitator consists 
of central shaft suspended from top with 3 blades 
Motorised 380/3/50, 950 r.p.m. 

Vertical open top steam JACKETED MIXER by BRINJES 
& GOODWIN, approx. 2 ft. 9 in. diam. by 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep, mounted on 4 tee iron legs. Overdriven 
paddle agitator driven through crown whee! and 
pinion. 2-in. bottom outlet. 

HORIZONTAL MIXER or SALVA CONCENTRATOR, 
approx. 2 ft. 6 in. diam. by 4 ft. long with 
horizontal agitator shaft arranged for hand op. 
through gearing. Mixer body fitted with manhole 
15 in. by 12 in. and steam jacketed for 40 Ib. W.P. 
Mounted on strong steel framework with hand 
lever tilting. 

Two steam jacketed ROTARY VACUUM DRYERS, each 
17 ft. 3 in. long by 4 ft. 6 in. diam. Manhole in 
barrel with cover. Mounted on roller tracks and 
driven through glanded trunnion bearings. 
Discharge through S.J. chamber. 

TROUGH MIXER/DRYER by SIMON, horizontal., 
int. dimens. 8 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep by 2 ft. 8 in. 
wide. Agitator comprises bank of 16 solid drawn 
tubes approx. 6 ft. 6 in. long by 2? in. o.d. Chain 
and sprocket drive. 8-in. square bottom side 
discharge. 

Vertical steam JACKETED MIXER, int. dimens. 4 ft. 
diam. by 4 ft. deep on straight 7 im. coned bottom. 
Open top with 2} in. sq. vert. shaft fitted paddle 
agitator. Motorised 400/3/50. 

HYDRO EXTRACTOR by BROADBENT, direct electrical 
drive, fitted 72 in. galv’d basket, 20 in. deep, } in. 
perfs., pit type. Motorised 400/3/50. 

HYDRO EXTRACTOR by BROADBENT, fitted 48 in. 
basket, 16 in. deep. 3-point suspension, pit type. 
Motorised 400/3/50. 

FILTER PRESS by DEHNE, plate and frame type, 16 
chambers approx. 2 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 5 in. by 2 in., 
individual tap discharge from each chamber into 
galv’d trough. F. & L. pulley drive. 


GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., LTD., 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 
Tel. : Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS, 
Tel. : Pudsey 2241 


CHARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 
cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
; also lumps ground and granulated ; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government. _THOB. 
HILL-JoNES, Ltp., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “ Hilljones, Bochurch, London. a 
Telephone: 3285 East. 
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FOR SALE _ 





BEOADBENT 48-in. SUSPENDED gs HYDRO 
EXTRACTOR, overdriven from mo 
pa supply, together with Pony motor ‘for slow 


BROADBENT 48-in. HYDRO EXTRACTOR; three- 
point suspension, galvanised basket and complete 
with 15 h.p. motor, starting equipment and reverse 
current braking switch suitable for 400/440 volt 
3-phase 50-cycle euprly 

18in. diam. WILKINSON OINTMENT MILL, with 
—. refining discs and enamelled hopper and 
agita and complete with driving motor. 

TUNGSTONE ACID PUMPS. A number available in 
Ebonite, Bronze and Tufnol. 

SILICA COILS of 24 in. bore, comprising 60 ft. formed 
into seven turns at 2 ft. 6 in. diam., complete with teak 
supporting framework. (Brand new.). 


NEWMAN INDUSTRIES LTD 
Yate Bristol, England. 
Chipping Sodbury 3311. 


CHEMICAL PLANT FOR IMMEDIATE DISPOSAL 

ALUMINIUM TANKS 

Two 6 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 9 in. diam., open top; four 

5 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 9 in. diam. ,enclosed. 

SPECIAL TANKS 

20 ft. by 4 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in., copper open top. 

Two Pfaudler Enamel lined, 6 ft. diam. 

Eighteen, 30 ft. by 9 ft. welded, dish ended, } in. plate. 

Iwel steam driven EXTRACTOR, 60 lb. pressure. 

Six steam DISINFECTORS, 7 ft. long, 3 ft. diam. 

ee De 400 in stock, new and reconditioned 
COMPRESSORS, MIXERS, REDUCTION 

GEARS. PIPES. JACKETED STEAM PANS, etc. 

Send for illustrated catalogue containing 5,000 items— 


“ WATKINS’ MACHINERY RECORD ” 
FRED WATKINS, COLEFORD, GLOS. 


"Phone : Coleford 2271/2 

NFRA-RED OVEN AND CONVEYOR : Shot Blast 

Cabinet Rumbler Type and Equipment. Full details 
C. L., Ltd., Argall Ave., Leyton, E.10. 

ARGE quantity STAINLESS STEEL CYLINDERS, 

ex-U.S.A.A.F., 34 and 7} gallon capacity : originally 
tested 400 Ibs. ; suitable for portable storage or convey- 
ance liquid or solid chemicals. Price, 3} gallons 
(50), 7s. 6d. ; (100), 6s. 6d.; (500), 5s. 6d.: (1,000), 
5s. each. 7 gallon: (50), Lis. 3d.; (100), 9s. 9d.; 
(500), 8s. 3d.; (1,000), 7s. 6d. Retesting, if required, 
extra. ‘Apply. Box No. C.A. 2907, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 





NEW STAINLESS STEEL PLANT 


For all needs 
REACTION VESSELS, STILLS, TANKS, BUCKETS, 
BOILING PANS, ROAD TANKS, ETC. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO EXPORT 





We specialise in finding unusual secondhand 

items for our customers. If you do not receive 

our monthly list, please let us have your address. 

May we help you? We are not dealers but only 
supply plant on commission. 


R. F. PAGET, 
Chemical and General Engineer, 
MANOR HOUSE, BARWICK-IN-ELMET, LEEDS 


Tel: Barwick-in-Elmet 216. 
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FOR SALE 


VARIOUS MIXERS FOR SALE 


No. 200 O*XE nearly new WERNER PFLEIDERER 
JACKETED MIXER OR INCORPORATOR. 
Low type, with C.I. built mixing chamber, 
28 in. by 29 in. by 27 in. deep, with double 
“U-shaped bottom which is jacketed, and 
double fish-tail or fin-type agitators geared 
together at one side, with belt-driven friction 
pulleys, 34 in. diam. by 5 in. face, with hand- 
wheel operation and hand-operated screw tilting 
gear. Machine fitted with machine-cut gears, 
covers, gear guard, cast-iron baseplate, and 
measuring overall approximately 7 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. high to the top of the tipping screw 


No. 201 One DITTO. 
No. 202 One DITTO. 
No. 203 One DITTO. 


No 204 One WERNER PFLEIDERER MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, similar to the above, with a 
C.I. built pan 25 in. by 25 in. by 19 in. deep, belt 
pulleys 26 in. diam. by 5 in. face, double fin-type 
agitators, and mounted on C.I. legs. 


No. 205 One larger WERNER-TYPE MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, by Dobson & Barlow, with 
C.1. built pan or mixing chamber, of the double 
“U ” type, 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 10 in, 
deep, with a jacketed bottom and sides to within 
about 12 in. of top, and fitted with double 
“7,” type agitators, counterbalanced cover, 
machine-cut gears at each side, steel back- 
frame with counterbalancing weights and self- 
contained belt-driven tipping gear and main 
triple fast and loose belt pulleys 30 in. diam. b' 
64 in. face, with belt fork. Approximate overall 
sizes, 12 ft. long by 8 ft. wide by 10 ft. high. 
One DITTO of the same pattern, by DOBSON 
& BARLOW 


No. 207 One DITTO of the same pattern by DOBSON 
& BARLOW 


No. 208 One DITTO by WERNER PFLEIDERER, with 
a C.l. built pan or mixing chamber, of the 
double “ U ” type, 4 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 33 in. deep, with double “Z” mixing 
arms, gears at each end, hand-operated tilting 
gear, with steel backframe, counterbalancing 
weights and chains, and fast and loose pulleys 
3 ft. diam. by 6 in. face 


One HORIZONTAL ‘‘U”’-SHAPED MIXER, 
stee] built, riveted, measuring about 8 ft. 3 in. 
long by 3 ft. wide by 3ft. 3 in. deep, with 
horizontal shaft, fitted with boited-on mixing 
arms about 18 in. long by 4 in. wide, with inter- 
mediate breakers, and driven at one end by a 
pair of spur gears, with countershaft, fast and 
loose belt pulleys, outer bearing and plug cock 
type outlet at the opposite end, mounted on 
two cradles fitted to two R.S.J. running from 
end to end. 


No. 210 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
No. 211 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
No. 212 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
No. 213 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
No. 214 One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 


These six “ U-shaped mixers are in some 
cases fitted with steel plate covers and a steam 
jacket round the bottom and extending to 
within about 18 in. of the top with plain end 
plates. 


i) 


No. 20 


a 


No. 20! 


© 


Further details and prices upon application 


Write RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, ENGINEERS 
CUBER WORKS HULL. 
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FOR SALE 





MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED 
INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES FOR 
TAINLESS STEEL MIXING VESSELS, jacketed or 

unjacketed. 
Stainless Steel TANKS in various sizes. 
ee 1 oe VALVES with stainless steel fittings, 
In. an In. 
tai — PANS and Copper TANKS in various 


ACID-RESISTING PUMPS fitted with electric motors in 
sizes from 1} in. to 6 in. 
MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, 
Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 
"Phone : Saddleworth 437. 


METAL Powders and Oxides. Dohm Limited, 167, 
Victoria Street, London, S8.W.1. 


AINT-MAKING MACHINERY. 
Ltd., Argall, Ave., Leyton, E.10. 


Full details C. L., 


PORTABLE 
UNIT, steam operated, by 

gallons per hour, on pneumatic 

WATKINS, Coleford, Glos. 


EVAPORATION and  DISTILLING 
Caird & Rayner, 180 
tyred trailer. FRED 


PHONE 98 STAINES 
WIN “ Z” Blade “‘ Mason ” MIXER, 16 in. by 16 in- 
by 14 in. deep, 2-speed, 400/3/50. 
DISINTEGRATORS by “ Carter,” type “1}” 
400/3/50 ; also types “ ( and “‘ AA.’ 
re codbara ” ELECTRIC PULVERISERS, 15 h.p. 3-ph. 
»0 cycies. 
Stainless Steel Gas-heated Jacketed PANS in batteries of 
3-18 gallons each. 
3-in. Centrifugal “ Carrier’ PUMP, 400/3/50. (Unused.) 
‘Cochran ’’ 9 ft. by 4 ft. diam. BOILER, 100 Ib. w.p. 
Jac. AUTOCLAVE, | ft. 10 in. deep by 12 in. diam., 
heavy hinged G. M. cover 
“Gardner ’’ POWDER MIXER, 5 ft. 
deep, 5 h.p., 400/3/50. 
HARRY H. ~~ & CO. LTD., 
AINES. 


electric, 


by 1} ft. by 2 ft, 


WO New MORTON RB.3. MIXERS, 25 gall. capacity, 
driven by integra] 400 volt, 3-phase, 50 cycle motors 
with 2-speed gearbox giving 58/35 r.p.m. on slow and 
170/103 on high speed. 

One—New MORTON AD.60 Model MIXER, 


with motor. 
GRINDING 


One— Petrol-engine-driven 
MACHINE. 

“Moonshine "» WHISK or MIXER, comprising open-top 
Vertical Mixer having mild steel container 12 in. diam. 
by 14 in. deep, bottom jacketed, with horizontal 
high-speed whisk driven through gearing from fast 
and loose pulleys & in. diam. by 24 in. face 

One—No. 1 Second-hand VERTICAL KEK GRINDING 
MILL by the Buffoline Noiseless Gear Co., having 4 in. 
diam. outer casing and a 3 ft. 6 in. diam. grinding 
disc, the casing being 12 in. deep; underdriven 
through enclosed gearing from fast and loose pulley, 
previously driven by a 20 h.p. motor; top feed, side 
discharge, with cyclone and separating attachment. 

One—BELT-DRIVEN PELLETING PRESS, by Duncan 


complete 


** Economil ” 


Stewart; at present fitted with dies and punches for 
2} in. diam. by approx. } in. thick tablets, 30 per 
minute output; punch stroke 3 in. ejector 14 in.,, 


driven through fast and loose pulleys 254 in. diam. by 
44 in. face; Tecalemit lubrication throughout: feed 
hopper, discharge chute and wire mesh guard 
One—Small TABLETING MACHINE by Thos. & Capper, 
adjustable stroke and filler, driven through fast and 
loose pulley, tablets up to 4 in 
One—CAST-IRON STEAM-HEATED HOTPLATE, 
by 2 ft. by 4 ft. thick on steel stand. 
REED BROTHERS (ENGINEERING) LTD., 
Replant Works, Cuba Street, 
MILLWALL, E.14. 


UNUSED EXTRACTION PLANT by Fraser & Fraser, 
designed for extracting Montan Wax from Lignite, 
but suitable other processes. Box No. C.A. 2904, THR 
CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


VERTICAL PANTOGRAPHS for acid etching or metal 
engraving. Full particulars from PHILIP LAKE, 
“Tecna Works,” East Union Street, Rugby. 


cf M.S. PANS, 6 in. diam. by 12 in. deep, each fitted 
Copper Coil. Good condition. Price each, 30s. 


THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL), LTD., 
CUBA STREET, MILLWALL, E.14 
Tel. : East 1844. 


12 Revolving Decagon Wood VATS, steel banded, 
18 in. diam. by 21 in. deep I.D. Hand tilted with 
chain gear. Fast and loose pulley drive. 


THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED, 
CUBA STREET, MILLWALL, E.14. 
Tel. : East 1844. 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS: 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s, 

dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons. 

Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs Phone 2198 


____ WANTED _ 


ANTED, medium size ROTARY DRYERS up to 

20 ft. long. Hot air heating with fan. In good 
condition. Box No. C.A. 2905, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 
154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 








PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 


Ku? PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. wing, 
A.M.I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consuitation free. Phone: City 6161. 





WORKING NOTICES 

HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 475789, entitled 

** IMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING ‘TO THE 
FROTH FLOTATION CONCENTRATION OF ORES,’ 
offers same for licence or otherwise, to ensure practical 
working in Great Britain. Inquiries to SINGER, STERN 
& CARLBERG, 28, East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 4 
[Hinois, U.S.A 


"THE Proprietor of British Patent No. 479713, entitled 
**AN IMPROVED FURNACE FOR HEATING 
GRANULAR MATERIALS,”’ offers same for licence or 
otherwise, to ensure practical working in Great Britain. 
Inquires to SINGER, a & CARLBERG, 2, Fast 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 4, Mlinois, U.S.A 


HE Proprietor of British Patent No. 567634, entitled 
** IMPROVEMENTS IN OR RELATING TO TUBULAR 
FURNACES FOR DISTILLING OR CRACKING PRO- 
CESSES,”’ offers same for licence or otherwise, to ensure 
practical working in Great Britain. Inquiries to 
SINGER, STERN & CARLBERG, 28, East Jackson 


Blvd., Chicago, 4, Iinois, U.S.A 
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aser, GBINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of K E E B U S f 1 

mite materials undertaken for the trade. Also Supplier Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 

THE of Ground Silica and Fillers, ete. JAMES KENT, LTD., material used for the construction of tan 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams : Kenmill, pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is completely 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone 4253 and 4264, Stoke-on- inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
Trent (2 lines). by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 

— ———, —_ oe yon er and . 

von RINDING of every description of chemical and unaffected by thermal shock. It is being use 
Ga materials for the trade with improved mills.— in om ty ee acids are also being 
Tros. HILL-JonEs, Lrv., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common =e rite tor particulars to— 

fitted Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hilljones, Bochureh, * 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. KES | NER S 
PULVERISING, Grinding, Mixing, Drying. CRACK 5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.| 














PULVERISING MILLS LTD., 49/51, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 
Mansion House 4406. 
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‘ 2NMOX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Specialists in non-ferrous 
Castings for the Chemical 
Industry 
o-— -O-——o 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
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Solvent Recovery 
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Carbon Adsorption 
System 


British Carbo-Norit Union, Etd. 
14, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


Suparlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 
*Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
*Grams : Belting, 





Burslem 





FOR VALVES AND COCKS FOR ACIDS 
(IN IMPROVED DESIGNS 





HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO., LTD. 


30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 























|S. GIRLING & SONS, 


(COOPERS) LTD. 
Barrel & Drum Merchants 
STEEL DRUMS RECONDITIONED BY US 


SPEEDY DELIVERIES | 
Suitable for all Trades | 





Office and Cooperage: 
| 59 LEA BRIDGE ROAD, LEYTON €E.10 


Tel: Leytonstone 3852 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


*¥ FOR BOOKS * 


Famed for its excellent 
Technical Books department 
New and secondhand books on every subject 
119-125 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 
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essential that the materials 
are evenly distributed through- 
out the mass. Pascall Mixers 
produce this result quickly 
and economically. 


They have many features of 
interest such as removable 
agitators,  self-emptying 
troughs, safety devices, etc. 
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The burden of maintenance in chemical plants 
may often be lightened by the judicious use of 
Accrington “ Nori”? Ware. It provides a bulwark 
against the action of corrosive liquids and gases, 
is extremely tough and durable, and highly 
resistant to impact and abrasion. 

For packings and linings of towers, for dephlegm- 

ators, stills, saturators, for tanks and other 

vessels, Accrington ‘‘Nori’’ Ware is adopted as 


a standard material in the leading chemical 
factories at home and abroad. 


Please ask for literature. 


ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. LTD 
ACCRINGTON 
Telephone: Accrington 2684 


NAPHTHALENE | 
CAUSTIC SODA 
TAR PRODUCTS 
SODIUM CHLORATE 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANILINE OIL AND SALT 
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